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PREFACE 


A nation or a country is known or recognised by its 
political, social, economic and cultural identities. 
Therefore, such aspects have always been inducing the 
researchers for their studies in the subject of history. 
Among various aspects, the aspect of political history 
greatly attracts not only the students of history but others 
as well. Moreover, the study of this aspect makes curious to 
its readers. as they often find the key role played by king 
at central level as a supreme head of executive judicial, 
revenue and military affairs. He determines the policies of 
the state. Significantly, ancient Indian thinkers considered 
the state as an organic whole, in which the king was 
regarded as the most important limb of that organism (i.e. 
body politic of the nation). 

Kings waged wars basically for two reasons primarily 
for the self-preservation and secondarily for the expansion 
of their kingdoms. That is why most of the ancient literary 
texts reveal that fighting had been inculcated as the 
essential function of a king. In the same context, USanas a 
pre-Kautilyan author states: “Like a snake swallowing up 
mice, the earth swallows the king who refuses to fight". 


Such ideas also seem to be testified if we just make stray 
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glances at Dasarajain war during Rgvedic period where victory 
was achieved by king Sudasa. Further we find an endless 
series of battles and warfares right from the days of king 
Sudasa to the Turkish tempests during 12th century A.D. 
Among most of them the doctrine of digvijaya would have been 
acting as prima-facie. But after Harsha's period we do not 
find the digvijayins with the association of the concept of 
chakravartin. From now the vijayas were celebrated by the 
kings which were calculated under the compass of digvijaya. 

Undoubtedly, the causes like usurption of the kingdon, 
abduction of women, seizure of provinces and portions of 
territory, arrogance, destruction of property, violation of 
laws, prostration of the regal powers, necessity of helping 
friends and allies, disrespectful demeanour, disaffection of 
the prakrti-mandala and common eagerness for possession of 
the same object etc. have been workings as the causes 
responsible for the warfare in this regard. 

Besides, the theory of mandal evolved as the most 
significant doctrine in sphere of strife and struggle. As a 
determining tool, it was used to help an ambitious king 
called vijigfsu to establish his hegemony over other kings. 
In the same context, great titles like samrdta, maharaja, 


maharajadhiraja, etc. were conferred upon successful kings. 
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The vijigisu king was also glorified with the titles such as 
chakravartin, sarvabhauma, apratihatachakras, chaturan- 
taraja, etc. In order to prove his supremacy he had to 
conquer his foes on all directions. Further,he had also to 
prove his might by adopting the path of dhar&mavijaya, 
lobhavijaya, and asuravijaya, etc. Some of the royal rituals 
like Asvamedha, Rajasiiya and Vajapeya sacrifices were also 
to be performed by hin. 

In order to justify the notion of establishment of a 
leading notion the political thinkers even came forward with 
a compromise spirit. Consequently, they wrote in favour of 
the concepts like chakravarti or digvijaya. Surprisingly, 
the results of such warfares while varying could not serve 
the exact ideal. In other words, it also led to the 
disintegration of political power. As a result such thinking 
of a king became a serious factor for the growth of 
feudalism whose offshoots were the disintegration of ancient 
Indian states, collapse of economy, destruction and 
merciless burnings of towns and villages, decline of moral 
and religious values and the loss of men, material and 
thought. the above discussed aspects greatly reveal the 
significance of the subject and encourage the scholars to 
probe this subject in a detailed way. Considering the above 


aspects, the topic Digvijayas in Ancient India was chosen 
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for the present research work. so far as the scope of the 
topic is concerned it deals not only with the entire social 
economic and political life of the ancient society but 
simultaneously we come across various changes occurred as a 
result of wars or digvijayas. 

In this work, the emphasis is laid on the conceptual 
frame work and effects of the digvijaya in the form of 
various achievements and changes occurred in social 
formations, economic pursuits, movements and migration, 
cultural and material deterioration as well as general 
impact of the conquest made under this doctrine. Further, 
the inevitability and the ultimate goal of the king for 
implementing such a war doctrine has also been the objective 
of the present research work. 

Numerous works on the different aspects of political, 
social, economic and religious history of ancient India have 
come out. Out of them the important works like. The State in 
Ancient India by Beni Prasad deals with the origin of state 
and its functions from the Rgvedic period to the 12th 
century A.D. Another work State and Government in Ancient 
India by A.s. Altekar presents an excellent survey of the 
political institutions and administrative systems in ancient 
India. Unfortunately, some of the basic concepts related to 


the digvijayas have not been properly dealt in this worthy 


Piece of research work. Further, the question even holding 
strong administrative system why the kings failed to 
maintain their big empires has also not been examined by the 
same author. This work even lacks in examining the drawbacks 
of the administration. Although Political and legal 
Institutions in Vedic Literature by J.P. Chakraborti 
minutely analyses the political significance of Vedic 
sacrifices but their effects on the life of common people 
have been left without study. Further the question that how 
they lost their meaning in course of time have not been 
discussed by the author . Similarly, ancient Indian 
Political Thought and Institutions by P. Sharan highlights 
the philosophies of ancient Indian authorities on origin of 
state, kingship, government and inter-state relations and 
administrative systems excellently. But so far as the social 
relevance or their impact on the society are concerned the 
author did not discussed them. Another eminent book History 
of Dharmasastra by P.V. Kane basically throws light on 
religious and civil laws. He has not dealt with the 
diplomatic relations and workings in ancient India. Another 
noted hisotian R.S. Sharma in his prominent book, Indian 
feudalism though discusses the factors responsible for the 
rise and growth and nature of feudalism in ancient period 


especially after the Guptas. However, the concept of 
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digvijaya and its allied aspect are concerned they have not 
been discussed. what is significant to note is that 
Feudalism developed basically due to disintegration of big 
or national states in which the monarchs believed dominantly 
in the digvijaya concept in their body-politic system. 
Economic life in Northern India by S.K. Maitty, and 
Economic Ideas in Ancient India by B.L. Sharma merely 
analyze the growth of economy in ancient India. Though 
several other works have also been consulted and they hardly 
touch the concept of digvijaya. These authors mainly discuss 
the role of state in ancient Indian economy and its effects 
on political ceremonies. Another work entitled as State and 
Religion in Ancient India by N.Q. Pankaj undertakes study of 
reciprocal influence of state and religion on each other. 
But how far the religious ceremonies were responsible for 
the losses of man, material and thought have not been 
examined in this work. Further how and why the various 
sacrifices performed by the king, lost their meanings in 
course of time, has also not been discussed in this work. 
The Art of warfare in Ancient India by P.c. 
Chakraborti, Indian Warfare by S.K. Bhakhari and V.R.R. 
Dikshitar's War in Ancient India lay emphasis in brief on 
the theme of ancient Indian diplomacy But various dimensions 


of diplomatic practices and contribution of wars to the 
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society have not been properly explored in these works. 

Likewise some works of Sanskrit literature help us to 
find out the originality of this conspicuous aspect of 
history. In this regard, Arthasastra consisting of fifteen 
adhikarnas, 150 adhyayas and 180 prakaranas is perhaps a 
systematic work which deals with the multi-facet aspects of 
administration. So far the Manusmrti (consisting of twelve 
adhyayas) is concerned its first, second, seventh, eighth 
and ninth adhyayas throw specific light on politics, dharmas 
and duties of a king. Similarly Yajfiavalkya Smrti 
consisting of three adhyayas, explains briefly the ideas of 
Manu and Kautilya. Both of the epics viz. the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata highlight on the political, social, 
religious and economic aspects of their respective period. 
By this time, it was realized by the political thinkers that 
for the stability and prosperity of the state or king, it 
was essential to prove his superiority over others. 

Though these scholars have contributed either in 
chapter or stray discussions but none of them have come out 
with a monograph on the digvijayas. Neither they have 
written the impact of digvijayas on the different spheres of 
life in ancient India. 

After collecting the material work, it has been decided 


to divide the work for the in to six chapters for the 
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convenience. The first chapter: Digvijaya Concept’ deals 
with the meaning, conceptual framework of digvijaya and 
types of wars. It explores the facts how in ancient India 
king tended to overthrow one another which caused a series 
of battles. consequently, it gave birth to the concept of 
digvijaya. The origin of digvijaya finds its place in the 
establishment of the kingship which was the outcome of the 
origin of state. 

Beside kingship, the sacrifices like Rajasuya, Vajapeya 
and Asvamedha helped the ambitious king in accomplishing the 
digvijaya. In order to plan a digvijaya, the ancient 
political thinkers propounded a theory, i.e. mandala theory. 
Ideologically the conquests or vijayas have been classified 
into three categories, viz. dharmavijaya, lobhavijaya and 
asuravijaya. 

The second chapter: Digvijayas and Ancient Indian 
Politics contains the different stages of evolution of state 
in relation to the conquest or digvijaya. The nature of pre- 
state politics and conquests of that time have been 
examined. We find that people began to organize themselves 
in an anarchical condition for security purposes. Meanwhile 
the kingship originated due to the stress of war. 

The chronological change in power, administration, 


relationship between kings or the states and the 
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individuals, inter-state relations and the growth of 
feudalism took place due to failure of the ultimate aim of 
digvijaya concept. 

The third chapter: Digqvijaya and Ancient Indian Economy 
pertains to both positive and adverse effects on state's 
economy. Being the basis of state's governance, a sound 
economic condition was advocated with the kosa (treasury). 
The ancient thinkers proposed the king to keep his kosa full 
with abundant wealth. Trade and commerce began to develop 
with surplus agricultural production soon after the adoption 
of sedentrical life in India. But warfare activities under 
doctrine of digvijaya often adversely effected the economy. 
It is noteworthy that during the war period (which sometime 
continued for a couple of years) the farm products of both 
states (invaders and invaded) suffered a lot. Although the 
conqueror got compensated with the war booty but the 
conquered had to economically, suffer in two ways. 
Generally, the idea working behind the loot of enemy's 
treasury, termed as lobhavijaya, which used to be the 
economy of his own state. Due to the digvijayin's, stat's 
agriculture, trade and commerce declined because of improper 
cultivation of lands in the absence of cultivators. In order 
to make the state's kosa rich, a king used to impose various 


heavy taxes on his subjects which brought miseries to his 


people. 

The fourth chapter: Digvijaya and Ancient Indian 
Religion deals with the influence of religious institutions 
on the politics. Religion, for all practical purposes 
concerned with the society and political power, wielding 
sovereign authority over them. Whether these phenomenon had 
ever marked tension between them or nature of state ever 
been a theocratic, is the subject of examination of this 
chapter. 

The fifth chapter: Digvijaya and Ancient Indian Society 
highlights the effects of digvijaya on ancient Indian 
society. The method of kuta yudha, adopted by digvijayin 
activated the migration of people from towns and villages. 
The destructive activities (under the warfare of digvijaya 
doctrine) like burning of crops and towns caused for 
occurrence of famine which severely affected the life of 
subjects of the defeated states. Under such circumstances 
abduction and conversion of women into slaves (through booty 
capture) caused so much humiliations that they would have 
preferred self-immolation than living as slaves. Furthermore 
changes like introduction of sati, anuloma and pratiloma 
marriages, slavery and decline of moral values also began to 


rapidly occur. 
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The regular wars in ancient India created a new class 
of warriors which was called ayudhajivi samgha. It amply 
helped the king in accomplishing the digvijaya. 

In the concluding chapter, an attempt has been made to 
sum up the various developments due to the digvijaya 
concept. It has also been observed that wars and 
destructions could be avoided, if wars were not considered 
as a dharma of warriors. In order to unite the ksetra or 
India in the form of a nation and to make overall progress, 
were not followed in the inner feelings of digvijaya 
concept. Therefore, it lost its meaning which caused great 
disturbances, destruction, decline of moral values, etc. in 
the society. 

In course of time, religion began to be exploited as a 
tool to capture power and politics. Hence, sacrifices lost 
their meaning. The practice of digvijaya weakened the nation 
and became the cause of killings depressions and chaos in 
the society. People kept on paying more and more for 
centuries for the states to live peacefully but the states 
failed to maintain peace and stability in the society as to 
their will. 

In the completion of this work I have received valuable 
help and guidance from my teachers and colleagues and I feel 


it my pious duty to express gratefulness to those. First of 
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CHAPTER I 
DIGVIJAYA CONCEPT 

By nature men tend to overthrow one another and 
normally acknowledge only one right, that is the right of 
might .1 In fact, there are two instincts which lie deep down 
in human nature. One is the instinct of self-preservation 
and the other is self-expansion. Right from the ages, man 
has always fought in restore to one or the other of these 
two basic facts of his nature. At first, he fought man 
against man then he fought clan against clan. Later on he 
fought state against state and the process continued. In 
such a situation a sense of insecurity of life lurked in the 
minds of the people and this led to the organization of an 
elaborate machinery of defence. India had been no exception 
to this general rule. When we go through the history of 
ancient India we find a series of battles. In Rgveda there 
is a story of Dasrajina@ battle which means a battle of ten 
kings. They fought against king Sudasa and were defeated by 
him. Thus the rise of petty kingdoms and their mutual 
conflicts gave birth to a new concept in the political 
history of India in which a king moved strategically to 
defeat those who did not accept his supremacy, called 


digvijaya. 


1. Mbh., XII. 68. 10-11, 14-15, 18-21. 


2% Rgveda VII. 83. 6-7. 


A. Meaning of Digvijaya: 

The word digvijaya means world conquest? or to conquer 
all four quarters* or the establishment of an all India 
empire.” These all meaning of digvijaya indicate towards a 
political unity of the country and thus the king who 
accomplished the digvijaya was called digvijayin. 

The above meaning refer mainly two types of digvijaya, 
one is to conquest over the world and another is to conquer 
all the four quarters. But here we do not find any limit of 
demarcation of boundaries of empire to justify the digvijaya 
whether it is so or not. In ancient Indian history there had 
never been any classification for conquests as to which one 
is digvijaya and which one is simply a vijaya. But the 
ancient Indian political theorists produced several other 
titles to express the same idea i.e. universal sovereignty 
or sovereignty of quarters. In this context, the meaning of 
digvijayin (a monarch who achieves digvijaya) is referred to 


identical to that of meaning of chakravartin, sarvabhauma, 


oy Raghuvamsa, IV. 25-26; John Dowson, A Classicial 
Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, p. 92. 


4. R.N. Saletore, Encyclopaedia of Indian Culture, p. 277; 
S. Sorensen, Index to the Names in the Mahabharata, p. 
254; N. Vasu, Hindi Vidvakoga, vol. 19, p. 416; 
Ramehandra Verma, Manak Hindi kosa, p. 60 


5:3 G.C. Chauhan, "The ASvamedha as the symbol of one's 
Overlordship" in JOI, vol. XXXIX, p. 187. 


samraja, chaturanta, etc.® First, we have the doctrine of 
chakravartin. It indicates that the charkra or wheel of the 
state-chariot rolls everywhere without obstruction. The 
wheel is the symbol of sovereignty. The word chakravartin 
first occurs in the Mait.Up.’ where it is said that the 
wheel of the chakravartin Bharata met with no resistance 
when he went for war against his enemies. Kautilya also 
refers similar views about chakravartin in Arthagastra.® In 


9 ~chakravartin' is explained as “universal 


Vayu Purana 
emperor'. According to Saletore digvijayin is a monarch who 
becomes supreme by aggrandizement . 19 It shows that the 
meaning of chakravartin and digvijaya was same as is 
discussed above. 


The doctrine of sarvabhauma is explained by Panini2t 


as 
“the lord of the whole earth'. In Amarakoga!? the words 
sarvabhauma and chakravartin are described synonymous. The 
word sarvabhauma is expressed in the more popular and 
conventional conception of samraja. The Mahabharata. uses 
6. Cultural Heritage of India, vol. III, pp. 525-27. 
Ve Mait.Up., I. 73.30. 


8. cf. James Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, vol. 3, p. 336. 


9. Vayupurana, 57.72. 
10. R.N. Saletore, Encyclopaedia of Indian Culture, p. 278. 
11. Agt&dhy4yT, Vv. 1.41-42; Sukranitisara, 1. 183-187. 


12. cf. P.V. Kane, Hist. of Dh. S., vol. III, p. 66. 


this title in order to convey the idea of a world dominion. 
The Sabhaparva!? states that there are rajads (kings) in 
every home (state) doing what they like but they have not 
attained to the rank of samraja, for that title is hard to 
win. At last, this rank is won by Yudhisthira. Another title 
in which the doctrine of digvijayin is manifest is that of 
chaturanta. The chaturanta state is that whose authority 
extends up to the remotest antas (limits) of the chatur 
(four) quarters. The ruler of such a state enjoys the whole 
earth with none to challenge his might .14 In the 
ArthaSastra, he is equated with chakravartin, for the 
territory of such a chaturanta is called chakravartikgetra!® 
(dominion of a chakravartin) . 

With the reference of chakravartiksetra, we have come 
close to the solution of the problem of digvijaya-ksetra 
(extent of digvijaya) The literal meaning of chakravarti- 
ksetra is “the field of a universal emperor' namely empire. 
Perhaps Kautilya is the first Indian political thinker who 
has actually defined what that expression connotes, for he 
explains it to mean the range of an emperor's political 
influence. He defines it that country means the earth, in it 
the thousand yojanas of the northern portion of the country 


that stretches from the Himalayas to the ocean form the 


14. The Cultural Heritage of India, vol. II, pp. 525-26. 


15. Arthasdstra, I. 5,7. 


dominion of no insignificant emperor. 16 From the above 
description it appears that Kautilya had in mind the Mauryan 
emperor Chandragupta in alluding to the dominion of a 
cChakravartin. According to Rajasekhara, 7 a samrat, 
identical with chakravartin or digvijayin, was one who 
conquered the entire country from the southern ocean to the 
Himalayas. Thus, the extent of the chakravarti-ksetra is 
identical, as it stated by both the writers. R.S. Sharma18 
also maintains that a large area conquered outside the 
paternal kingdom constitutes the chakrvarti-ksetra. 

The above discussion prove that the territory of an 
Indian imperial ruler did not extend beyond the limits of 
Bharatvarsa.19 The same view is expressed by Arrian?° that a 
sense of justice prevented a king from attempting conquest 
beyond the limits of India. 


Air. Br.21 


also furnishes that monarchy at its highest 
should have an empire extending right up to the natural 
boundaries; it should be territorially all-embracing up to 
16. Ibid., IX. 1. 


17. Kavyamimamsa, p. 92. 


18. R.S. Sharma, Aspects of Political Ideas and 
Institutions in Ancient India, p. 401. 


19. D.C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and 
Medieval India, p. 6. 


20. <Arrian, Indika in McCrindle's Ancient India as 
Described by Magasthenes and Arrian, p. 209. 


21. Ait. Br., VIII. 4.1. 


the very end uninterrupted, and should constitute one state 
and administration up to the seas. Thus in their 
~geopolitical' planning the ancient theorists were evidently 
thinking of the Indian continent (Bharatavarsa) as identical 
with the entire world. 

But the strictly followed because sometimes we find the 
emperors going beyond these limits as Kaniska conquered the 
parts of Parthia, Bacteria, Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan and 
that his empire extended from central Asia to Banaras, 
including Kapisa, Gandhara and Afghanistan. Similarly, the 
western Chalukyas, in South India, extended their influence 
to the southern Islands by conquering them and the Cholas 
stretched their empire up to Katah (Keddah) and conquered 
Ceylon. 22 Even during the Vijayanagar empire, Ceylon had 
once been within the ambit of its supremacy . 23 No doubt, all 
these regions were the spheres of political and commercial 
influence and lay beyond the confines of India proper and 
must have come within the compass of the chakravarti-ksetra 
or digvijaya-ksetra in those days. Thus it is very clear 
that the boundaries of Bharatvarsa, prescribed by the 
ancient Indian thinkers, were crossed first by the foreign 
rulers of India like Kaniska. But, beyond these boundaries, 
they limitised their conquests only up to those areas which 


were easily approachable through land routes. 


22. R.N. Saletore, op.cit., p. 279. 


23. Ibid. 


The concept of chakravarti-ksetra was not unknown to 
builders of the Gupta empire. In this connection attention 
has been drawn to two chakravartiksetras, one pertaining to 
Aryavarta or northern India and the other to south India or 
the Daksinapatha. This statement also is not strictly valid. 
The Junagardh inscription of the Gupta emperor Skandagupta I 
dated A.D. 455-56, records that he made subject to himself 
the whole earth bound by the waters of the four oceans and 
which was full of thriving countries round its borders. 24 
Southern powers like those of the Rastrakttas, whose famous 
kings like Dhruva, Govind III and Indra III carried their 
victorious arms right into the heart of northern India 
although they were admittedly a southern power, subjugating 
at one time or the other the Pratiharas and the Palas in the 
north and Bengal. 

The Satavahanas also from the first century onwards 
hardly lost sight of the three oceans as marking the 
confines of their empire. Thus, Gautami Satakarni (c. A.D. 
106-30) claimed that his steeds drank the waters of the 
oceans in the east, west and south, viz. the Bay of Bengal, 
Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean.*> According to Bana a 
Satavahana king was the lord of the three seas.*© the 


concept of the three seas prevailed also during the western 


24. Fleet, CII, III (14), p. 59. 
25. D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, pp. 196 ff. 


26. Bana, Harsacharita, p. 35. 


Chalukyas whose king asserted that they were the masters of 
the regions lying between the three seas.77 In the 11th 
century, a northern power like that of the Paramaras alluded 
to this all-India sovereignty. One of their kings Bhoja (c. 
A.D. 1010-55), claimed that he ruled over the Daksginapatha 
and Gauda.78 In the later centuries this grand concept 
continued to inspire the emperors of India. 

From the above survey it can be stated that the 
ambition of swaying the destinies of an empire from sea to 
sea or of ruling the world encircled by the oceans, has 
always fired the imagination and ambition of Indian kings. 
Now we can safely say that the boundaries or regions 
discussed above under chakravarti-ksetra were also the 
limits and boundaries of digvijaya-ksetra in ancient India. 
B. Digvijaya Concept: Origin and Evolution: 

In the preceding pages we have discussed the meaning 
and boundaries of digvijaya which enabled us to know that 
how a king becomes digvijayin. But now the question arises 
that how the concept of digvijaya got its origin and how the 
king accomplished it. Obviously, there are sufficient 
reasons in the root of its origin. Such reasons can be 
traced in the history of kingship. Besides, there are some 


other associated aspects which helped in the origin and 


27. j.|EI, XIX, pp. 64 ££; Bombay Gazetteer, I, part II, pp. 
307, 432. 


28. H.C. Raychaudhary, Dynastic History of Northern India, 
II, p. 858. 


evolution of digvijaya concept. Hereunder the subject has 
been discussed under different headings in detail. 
1. Kingship and Digvijaya: 

It is well known that the concept of digvijaya 
originated from the establishment of kingship in ancient 
India. Therefore, first, it has become necessary to trace 
the origin of kingship. The establishment of kingship was 
the outcome of the origin of state. The king and the state 
are oftenly regarded as synonymous. The political thinkers 
tried to understand the state by differentiating it from the 
non-state. They tried to picture to themselves how the pre- 
state condition developed into that of the state, i.e. how 
the state grew out of the non-state. The chief solution of 
this problem they found in the doctrine of matasya-nyadya the 
maxims that the larger fish devour the smaller. The idea of 
the fish-like struggle for existence was thus a generally 
accepted notion in the ancient Indian literature. It found 
an important place in the exclusively political treatises 
also. 

It seems that the pre-state condition or war like 
activities was the main cause for the origin of kingship in 
ancient India. In this context the Vedic literature has some 
speculations. But their speculations are based on the 
thoughts and activities of gods which are akin to those of 
men and no great stretch of imagination is required to 


interpret the views as equally applying to human affairs. In 


10 


Ait. Br.,*? it is said that the "gods and demons fought 
with one another, but the gods were defeated. The gods 
thought that it is because we have no king that the demons 
defeat us, so let us elect a king. They elected a king and 
through his help obtained complete victory over the demons". 
A somewhat similar view appears elsewhere in the same text3° 
and as well as in the Taitt. Br.31 that the gods made their 
king to Indra because he was the most illustrious powerful 
and senior among them. A third text>? states that Varuna 
wanted to be the king of gods, but the latter did not accept 
his leadership. He then learnt a particular chant from 
Prajapati, his father, which made him superior to all the 
other gods and then his kingship was acknowledged by them. 
Thus, the kingship arose first among the gods and the 
circumstances under which it had its rise were naturally an 
echo of what happened on earth. 

The above probables clearly indicate that the ancient 
Indians believed that the kingship arose out of a military 
necessity and that a king must be a capable general whose 
leadership is acknowledged by all, being he the most 


vigorous, most strong, most valiant and most perfect. 


29. Ait. Br, I. 1.14. 
30. Ibid., VIII. 4.12. 
31. Taitt. Br, II. 2.10.1-2. 


32. Jaim. Br., III. 152. 
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According to _Jayaswal, 33 the Vedic theory upheld that 
kingship originated under the stress of war. Beni Prasad>* 
has very rightly observed that the kingship originates in 
military necessity and derives its validity from consent. 
The kingship meant practically the collective powers of the 
entire tribe voluntarily transferred for the peace and 
security of the society. 

In the beginning the kingship was elective. The 
election of king is referred to in certain passages of 
Atharvaveda.?> A passage in the Rgveda also seems to refer 
to the people (visas) electing a king.2?© In the vajapeya 
sacrifice, performed at the coronation of a king, there is a 
symbolical chariot race in which the king comes out first. 
This element in the ritual enables us to get a glimpse of 
that dim and distant past when the military capacity of a 
leader was sought to be tested by the chariot race before 
offering him the kingship .?7 As he was the war-chief, he was 
elected by clever chariot-makers, skillful smiths, king- 


makers, charioteers and troop leaders.38 these king-makers 


33. K.P. Jayaswal, Hindu Policy, p. 184. 


34. Beni Prasad, Theory of Government in Ancient India, p. 
15. 


35. AV, 2i97 1b. Ae IVa 22: 
36. Rgveda, X. 124.8. 


37. A.S. Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, p. 
76. 
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are called ratnins in the later Vedic texts. It is 
therefore, very likely that not the whole nepulatien but its 
leaders like the kulapatis and vispatis had a voice in the 
election of the king; people in general may at the utmost, 
have ratified the choice of vispatis. Some references are 
also found about the election of a king by the people ina 
later period, like Rudradamana (c. A.D. 130), Hargavardhana 
(c. A.D. 606) and Gopala (c. A.D. 750). They owed their 
throne to their election by the people. 39 

As the Sat. Br.*9 and Ait. Br.41 speak of a kingdom of 
ten generations and as royal descent can be traced in 
several other cases, the monarchy may be said to be normally 
hereditary. The term rajputra, which can interpreted as 
"kings son" in the majority of its occurrences in the Vedic 
texts bears testimony to the same fact. Occasionally, 
however, a king was selected by the people though the choice 
was probably restricted to the royal family or at best to 
members of the noble clans. However, the election of kings 


is clearly referred to in certain passages of Atharvaveda, 42 


43 


but they are interpreted by Geldner as indicating the 


purely formal approval of the king's occupation of the 


39. R.C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 112. 
40. Sat. Br., XII. 9.3.3. 

41. Ait. Br., VIII. 12.17. 

42. AV, I. 9; III. 4; IV. 22. 
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throne by the subjects (vis). Nevertheless it is certain 
that in emergencies, people had the power of selecting one 
member of the royal family in preference to another who was 
incompetent. But the function of such a king has been 


44 as "more that of a military 


pointed out by J. Basu. 
commander than of a constitutional ruler". 

It should however, be pointed out that originally a 
king was elected no doubt but from references to monarchy 
even in the Rgvedic hymns it can not be denied that kingship 
became hereditary. The Brahmanas also testify the hereditary 
kingship. *° Ghoshal*® advocating the hereditary kingship 
Says that "we have concrete evidence of the general 
prevalence of hereditary monarchy as well as of the survival 
of dynastic governments during the later Vedic period, but 
of elective monarchy there is hardly any trace. In the 
latest Vedic period the hereditary principle is sufficiently 
established to make succession by primogeniture the normal 
rules." 

There is thus, no doubt that monarchy had become 
normally hereditary long before the later Vedic period. the 


arguments advanced to show that it continued to be elective 


44. J. Basu, India of the Age of the Brahmanas, p. 85. 
45. Ait. Br., VIII. 7 and 12; Sat. Br., XII. 9.3.1-13. 
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47 


in some states down to even the 8th century A.D. are 


hardly convincing. Epigraphic and literary evidence shows 
that almost all the dynasties subsequent to c. 600 B.C., of 
which we have any knowledge, were passing the crown on the 
principle of heredity. The very idea of the election of the 
king appeared totally strange to the historians of the 12th 
century .*8 

In the tribal society of the Rgvedic period, the king 
was the war-lord of the tribe. We, therefore, may easily 
infer that the king's main function was to exercise the 
supreme command in war. the Rajasiya hymns describe the king 
as Purambhetta meaning thereby that the king was a war- 
leader and he laid raids within enemy's territories. The 
coronation hymns designate the king as the conqueror of 
enemies . 49 

In early Vedic times, the state was tribal and small, 
and a popular assembly used to function at the capital. It 
shows that the kings' powers were not extensive during this 
period. In course of time, when the state become territorial 
in character and extensive in size, the power of the 


patriarchal barons like the kulapatis and vispatis declinde, 


as also those of the popular samitis which could not meet 


47. R.C. Majumdar, op.cit., pp. 107 -113; K.P. Jayaswal, 
Op<Cit.,; pp. 10 £E. 


48. Rajatarangini, VII. 773 ff. 


49. H.P. Chakraborti, Political and Legal Institutuons in 
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frequently or fequianiy: These circumstances gradually 
tended to increase the powers and privileges of the king. 
Ambitions of becoming a great king seems first time in a 
dasgarajiia battle-° where Sudasa had to conduct a great war 
with the confederate host. After defeating the confederate 
hosts Suddsa became an unbeaten king of Aryavarta. 

There was a keen struggle for supremacy among the Vedic 
kings and some of them at any rate occasionally become very 
powerful by annexing neighboring kingdoms. We have the 
evidence of the Vedic texts testifying to the amalgamation 
for early Rgvedic tribes into more powerful political units. 
The Purus and Bharatas became united under the name of Kuru; 
the Turvasas and the Krivis became the Panchalas; and lastly 
there are clear hints about the amalgamation of these two 
into a Kuru-Pafichala group. Besides, the descriptions of the 
Asvamedha and Rajasiiya sacrifices in the Vedic texts also 
show that ambitious kings strove to be all powerful by 
extending their sway over neighboring kingdoms and seem to 
imply the existence of fairly large kingdoms. Keith, >1 
however, is of the opinion that although some of the tribal 
kingdoms of the Rgvedic period had probably grown in size 
through amalgamation and expansion, there were no great 
kingdoms even in this period and no empire as such. Even in 


Rgveda we have references to ekarats (sole rulers), adhirdts 


50, RV, VII... 33.3-8&-5;7 VII... 83.8: 
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(great rulers) and samrats (emperors) .> 


These specific references to imperialism, the 
flamboyant accounts of the imperial grandeur of kings who 
performed the Agvamedha or the ceremony of _ royal 
consecrations, and the titles like “conquerors of the whole 
earth', chakravartin, digvijayin, etc. assumed by them on 
these occasions, indicate the existence of large kingdoms 
and occasionally also of empires. As the importance of these 
sacrifices was attached with the great titles of imperial 
kings, we have to discuss their significance below. 

2. Sacrifices and Digvijaya: 

Here we shall examine some of the sacrifices which have 
a political bearing and which, therefore, will serve our 
purpose of presenting a precise portrait of the political 
life of India in the Vedic period and later. Of all 
sacrifices, important are the Rajasiuya, the Vajapeya and the 


Asvamedha. The Vaitana siitra>> 


mentions these as kingly 
(ksattriya) sacrifices. 
(a) Rajasuya: 

The Rajasiya sacrifice was a royal sacrifice. It was 
prescribed for making a raja. The king was consecrated after 
his succession or election by performing this elaborate 


ritual. The performance of the coronation and the allied 


ceremonies alone entitled a prince to claim the rank of a 


Mee RV, The 28,05 VIL. 37235 Xe 20597°2% 25-10. 
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king or even a great king. Sat. Br.?* states that one 
becomes a king by offering the Rajasuya. It enables the 
sacrificer to be called a king before the people only after 
the consecration ceremony. Before that he is an ordinary 
person. Thus, we find it "an act of profound constitutional 
importance". °° H.N.Sinha?® sharing this view also says that 
the king acquired distinction and dignity by the support of 
religion, of which the symbol was the royal consecration 
ceremony . 

The Sankh. S.S.°7 states that Varuna desiring to attain 
supremacy performed the some ceremony. Expressing similar 
view Taitt. Br. states that non but a king who wishes to be 
a universal monarch exercising supremacy over a large number 
of princes can perform the Rajasiuya sacrifice. The Ait. 
Br.°8 giving a list of paramount sovereigns also furnishes 
that these kings “subdued the earth' by virtue of the 
Rajasiya (royal sacrifice) which they had performed. But the 
performance of this sacrifice can not, however, be always 
taken as mark of paramount sovereignty for it was a ceremony 
for the inauguration of a king and “a state ceremonial to 
54. Sat. Br., V. 1.112. 

55. H.P. Charkraborti, op.cit, p. 15. 


56. H.N. Sinha, The Development of Indian Polity, pp. 57- 
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which only petty ruler might fairly think himself 
entitled.°? The difference of opinion may perhaps be 
reconciled by keeping in view that in later times the 
sacrifice lost its simplicity and changed into a complex 
state function performable by suzerains . ©9 

The Rajasuya consisted of a large series of sacrificial 
performances which continued for a period of more than two 
years. According to Jayswal, © the Rajasuya comprise of 
three distinct parts: (i) a series of preliminary 
sacrificer, (ii) abhisechaniya or sprinkling or anointing 
ceremony and (iii) a number of post-anointing ceremonies. 

Among the preliminaries of the Rajasiiya stand most 
prominently the ratnahavimsi ceremony which throws welcome 
light on the political life of the later Vedic people. It 
consists in the kings twelve offerings in houses of eleven 
ratnins (jewels). The sacrificing king went to the house of 
each ratnin and afford oblations to the appropriate duty 
there. The ceremony aims of wining for the king the 
allegiance of the ratnins. These are described as persons 
who consecrate the king and together sustain the kingship. © 


The Taitt. Br.©? states that the ratnins are the “givers and 


59. SBE, XLIV, P. XV. 
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takers' of the kingdom. They formed the cabinet of the king. 
It shows that the ratnins existed even before the king came 
to the throne. In the later Vedic period, they became “the 
high functionaries of the state' and they represented 
different classes or castes. Because it was by this time no 
longer possible for the whole folk to assemble, the 
representative-principle was naturally excepted. 

The most essential part of the Rajasuya was the 
abhisechniya or sprinkling, in which the king is sprinkled 
over by a Brahmana priest, kinsman or brother of the king- 
elect, a friendly rajanya and a vaisya. The consecration 
water was made up of seventeen kinds of liquid including the 
water from the river Saraswati, sea-water, and water from a 
whirlpool, a pond, a well and dew. It was only after the 
sprinkling stage that he was called king. © 

After the sprinkling ceremony, the priest invests the 
prince with a strong bouw with three arrows and the prince 
is asked to protect the people. ®* The bow is described as 
the noble man's strength and in the opinion of a Brahmana 
the weapon is handed to the king in order to endeavor him 
with strength and thereby make him fit for consecration. ©® 
Taking up formally the bow and arrow, the sacrificer, takes 


a step in each of the four directions which symbolizes his 
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sovereignty over those regions. ©7 


Next is a curious ceremony in which the priest silently 
strikes the king with sticks on the back.©8 rt seems that 
the practice was meant to test the physical endurance of the 
king. 

The ceremonies of cow-raid and game of dice are also 
curious in nature. These seem to have been originally 
prescribed as ordeals for establishing the qualifications of 
the sacrifices for kingship. In the ceremony of cow-raid the 
king is allowed to take away a herd of cows belonging to one 
of his relatives and then gave a part of his property to his 
relative.©? These actions exhibited two aspects of the 
taking of power by the king: rivalry and suzerainty. The 
purpose of this mimic performance was to regain the virility 
which the relative had taken from the king. 

Another curious ceremony prescribed in the Rajasiya is 
the game of dice. In this ceremony a cow is staked on the 
gumming ground by a kinsmen of the king who wins the stake 
from him. It symbolizes the assertion of the royal 
sacrificer's rule over the common freeman./9 The game of 
dice was therefore intended to test the sagacity of the 


67. Vaj. Sam., X. 10-14; Taitt. Sam., I. 8. 13; Kath. Sain 
XV. 7; Mait. Sam, II. 6.10. 
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chief at the time of election. Since election to kingship 
was confined only to the members of the clan, the king's 
competitors in this game are described as his sajata./1 
Actually this might refer to the state of affairs existing 
in the early Vedic period. But the kingship had become 
hereditary in the later Vedic period, election was continued 
in the coronation ceremony to credentialise the king in the 
eyes of the large community. 

(b) Vajapeya: 

The Vajapeya sacrifice is also of a political 
significance as good as the Rajasiya. It literally means 
“the drink of strength.' It is essentially a soma rite and 
drinking of soma is a part of it and the priestly view, the 
most essential part. ~Vaja' means strength of ~peya' means 
drink. The Taitt. Br. explains Vajapeya as first by 
“Vajapeya' that through which the gods wished to obtain 
strength and by “drink of strength', i.e. soma by drinking 
which one becomes strong. 

Explaining the nature of the Vajapeya sacrifice the 
Sat. Br.’2 states that by offering RAjasiya one becomes 
king, and by the Vajapeya, he becomes emperor, and the 


office of the king is the lower and that of the emperor is 
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higher. The Sat.Br.73 repeats that the sacrifices first 
offers those of the Rajasiiya, than those of the Vajapeya; 
for by preforming the Rajasuya, he becomes king (raja) and 
by the Vajapeya emperor (samraj) and the position of king is 
obtained first, and thereafter that of emperor. Thus, it is 
clear that the Vajapeya was of a greater value than 
Rajasuya. 

The main characteristic feature of the Vajapeya is the 
chariot race, by performing which the sacrificer attains 
universal sovereignty. It included a race of seventeen 
chariots. At the very beginning of the Vajapeya sacrifice, 
it is stated that the kingdom belongs to him who wins the 
race.’* But later it become a mock race in which the form 
continued but the substance had departed; for the king was 
deliberately made to win this race. 

Another feature of the Vajapeya is the mounting of a 
pole. In it the sacrificer with his wife mounts a chariot- 
wheel, (a symbol of the Sun) fixed on the top of a long 
pole. This act is a magic device to secure the exaltation of 


the sacrificer. 


Ws -ADidcy EX. 372.8. 
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The word ~Agvamedha' is derived from the Sanskrit word 
which means horse-sacrifice.’> In Vedic times this sacrifice 
was performed by kings desirous of offspring but 
subsequently it was preformed by kings and implied that he 
who instituted it was a conqueror and king of kings. A horse 
was turned loose to wander at will for a year under the 
guardianship of responsible royal kinsmen; when the horse 
entered a foreign country, the ruler was allowed either to 
submit or to fight. The horse returned at the end of the 
year, the guardian obtaining on enforcing the submission of 
princes whom he brought in this train. After successful 
return of the horse, the rite called Asvamedha was performed 
amidst great rejoicings. The gat. Br.’© refers to the 
Asvamedha of Bharat, son of Dugyanta and Pituga who 
celebrated sacrifices after their respective digvijayas and 
it gives a list of thirteen kings who had celebrated the 
Asvamedha.!7 

Some scholars are of the opinion that only kings could 


perform/8 this rite but on the other hand many scholars are 


75. .V.S. Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
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of the opinion that even feudatoreis’? and Brahmanas®® could 
also perform this sacrifice. They have given their own 
supporting arguments on the basis of Harivamsa. There is a 
little controversy over this issue. Anyhow Advamedha must be 
having a great imperial importance in ancient times, but 
with the passage of time, it must have lost’ that 
importance. 81 

These sacrifices seem political sacrifices but 
sanctioned by religious custom. But with the commencement of 
the historical period these yajias fell into destitute, due 
to the fact that the true ksatriya lines had become impure 
by mixed marriages and there was no monarch like the kings 
of heroic age to indulge in such costly rites. 

It is not easy to fix a particular period for its 
origin, but Sat. Br. indicates its aim, "the Asvamedha is 
the atonement for everything, the remedy for everything, 
thereby the gods redeem all sins, even the slaying of a 
Brahmana" . 82 It is worth remembering in this connection that 
ASvamedha involved "an assertion of power and display of 
political authority such as a monarch of undisputed 


supremacy could have ventured upon" and according to its 


79. D.R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
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celebration in the form formulated in the Sat. Br. and Kat. 
SS. could hardly be held before the mergence of territorial 
states in India. Asvamedha was not only later in origin but 
also seems to have been rare in incidence. Unlike the 
Rajsuya to which even a petty ruler was fairly entitled, the 
Asvamedha involved an exhibition of political authority such 
as only paramount monarch could have dreamt of it. Its 
exceptional character proved a serious threat to the spread 
and survival of their ritual and when Sat. Br.83 in 
conjunction with the Taitt. Br. 84 speaks of the sacrifice as 
having gone out of vogue, it merely refers to the rare 
incidence of the sacrifice. 

King Dasgaratha performed Asvamedha sacrifice for the 
birth of a child or a son.8° on return to Ayodhya Laksmana 
requested Rama to perform the Asvamedha, the destroyer of 
all sins. In the Mahabharata the Asvamedha Parva lays down 
that the ksgatriya can free himself from impious acts through 
the performance of the Asvamedha sacrifice. Vyasa is said to 
have advised Yudhisthira to prepare himself for Asvamedha 
when the later desired to get rid of the sins he had 


perpetrated by taking human lives on the battle-field of 
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Kuruksetra. 86 Indra is likewise to have sinned by killing 
the Brahmana vrtra.87 Only horse was the principal victim in 
Asvamedha, being offered for the appeasement of the god 
Prajapati, the presiding deity of the sacrifice. 

The Asvamedha raises political status, and helps the 
performer to get the heaven.88 and the ancient Indian 
political thinkers had placed the ideology of digvijaya 
before the king for political unity of the country and 
establishment of an all India empire. This idea of digvijaya 
was realized by performing the Asvamedha which necessitated 
the conquest of whole of the country . 89 

The nature of the Asvamedha which has been referred to 
by Kalidasa was absolutely political .?° No religious 
consequence or merit was expected to follow from it. 
Pusyamitra performed it as a means to digvijaya. Kalidasa 
description has touched the ground of contemporary times, as 
it was bound to be, parallels have been brought into reflect 
his own age. For Asvamedha sacrifice, an ambitious king 


proceeded soon after his succession to the throne as a world 
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conquest (digvijaya) ,?1 after the accomplishment of which 
alone the ASvamedha sacrifice could be performed and the 
highest Indian monarch realized. This conquest was mostly 
accomplished in one of the two ways either the king waited 
at home for the return of the victrorious heir apparent, or 
the king wandered with the horse let loose for the purpose 
of ‘the Asvamedha as in the case of Pugyamitra Sunga of the 
Malavikagnimitra.?? He himself made the conquest in the 
manner of Raghu leading his armies in persons from province 
to province and country to country . 23 

The frequency of references in Kalidasa to horse 
sacrifice may point out to its prevalence during his time 
which was indeed one of Brahmanical glory and renaissance. ?4 
But if the performer achieved paramountcy over other 
princes, the entire extent of land which was wandered over 
by the unbridled horse come under the sway of its liberator 
if it came back to its destination and the kings who were 
the master of that extent of land became his vassals.?°> The 


escorting of the wandering horse was a most responsible and 


was entrusted only to every responsible officials of the 


91. G.R. Nandargikar, Raghuvamsa, IV, pp. 25-26. 
92. C.R. Devadhar, op.cit, p. 302. 
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state, generally to royal kingsmen . 2 


It seems that the horse sacrifice was most recognized 
institution at the time of the earliest phase of Vedic 
religion. It was performed also in later times. Kumargupta I 
performed an Asvamedha sacrifice and assumed the title 
Mahendraditya.?7 

Samundragupta also performd the Asvamedha sacrifice to 
celebrate his memorable victories in north and south India 
but Samudragupta's observance of the horse-sacrifice was 
entirely different. 

In a short record inscribed on a rock in the Kapil 
valley Maharajadhiraja Bhutivarman is said to have performed 
and ASvamedha sacrifice. He probably flourished about the 
middle of the 6th century A.D.?® Nothing is known of the 
son of Bhutivarman, but his grand son Sthita Varman is said 
to have performed two ASvamedhas. Adityasena assumed the 
imperial title and performed the three Agvamedhas.?? 
Ramatirtham plates with the homonymous king mentioned in the 
Ist set and Polamura to as having performed eleven 


100 


Asvamedhq: and thousands other sacrifices. Madhavavarman- 


Pulakegin I 535-66 A.D. described as having Asvamedha and 
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other srauta sacrifices.191 givaskandavarman who ruled 
probably about the beginning of the 4th century A.D. seems 
to have been the greatest of the early Pallavas who 
performed a number of Brahmanical sacrifices like 
Asvamedha . 192 
After the above survey of some early Indian texts, 
especially the Brahmana, Kalidasa and Epics, modern works 
are more or less incubent on great yajmas, the Rajasuya and 
ASvamedha . Kings of epics and heroic ages spent a good deal 
on performing these sacrifices whatever its aim might be, 
the fact remains that the ASvamedha, died hard and kings of 
historical period came forward to survive and performed it. 
The ASvamedha came without the passage of time to be 
regarded as a symbol of one's overlordship or paramount 
rule. It became a custom with kings to profess their valour 
to conquer the earth and perform the Agvamedha. The 
ASvamedha is a public confession of the monarch that he was 
not merely a secular person in outlook, but this conquest of 
each had not any material consideration behind it. It was 
again a public proclamation to other chiefs and friendly 
monarch that he was to be acknowledged by one and all as the 
suzerain lord. Thus, it was religion on the one had and 
prestige on the other that dominated the performance of the 
101: TDid.,. ps 231. 
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Asvamedha by a monarch. By this he established his pre- 
eminence in the empire. 

Concludingly it may be stated that the Agvamedha was a 
corollary of the digvijaya. In fact digvijaya was incomplete 
itself. It was the Asvamedha sacrifice that gave it 
completeness. We can say that there might not be any 
religious purpose behind this Asvamedha sacrifice. It may be 
regarded as the symbol of one's overlordship. 

3.  Vijigisu and Digvijaya: 

In ancient India the kings built their empires to 
establish their supremacy over the other states. The means 
adopted for this purpose was the digvijaya. It was achieved 
in different ways, sometimes by defeating them who attacked 
on him like attack on king Sudasa in Dasrajamabattle, and 
sometimes in a way of performing some yajiia like Rajastiya or 
Asvamedha. But Kautilya discussing it in some other way 
points out that when a king who understands naya (policy) 
and is endowed with the dtmagunas and all the elements of 
the state will conquer the whole world, though originally he 
may have a small kingdom. And when a king wishes to go on a 
vijaya or digvijaya he should understand and keep in mind 
the policies or nature of the states around him. For this he 
formulated a theory called mandala .193 

Ordinarily mandala, in politics, signified “the circle 


of a kings near and distant royal neighbors'. One may 


103. Arthasastra, VI. 2. 


at 


describe this mandala as a complex of ‘geopolitical’ 
relations, 19% i.e. all these situations relating to 
boundaries and contacts with foreign races which every 
statesman must carefully attend to. 

The doctrine of mandala, underlying as it does the idea 
of the Balance of Power, pervades the entire speculation on 
the subject of inter-state relations. It is hinted at by 
Sukra195 and referred to by Manu.19© xKdmandaka has also 
devoted a full chapter, to the topic. 

Here, we are not concerned with the doctrine as such; 
we shall study it in its bearing on the theory of 
sovereignty. The mandala theory is set out in relation to a 
king who is called vijigisu®7 (aspirant to conquest) and 
who is in the centre of the mandala. Kamandakal?® defines 
vijigisu as a king who aspires to extend his territories, 
who is possessed of all the seven elements of sovereignty, 
who has great energy and who makes great efforts. The king, 
he says, should establish in himself the nabhi (or centre of 


gravity) of a system. He should become the lord of mandala. 


It is part of his duty to try to have “a full sphere around 


104. Henning, Geopolitik, Leipzig, 1931. 

105. Sukranitisara, IV 
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full sphere' is, of course, the circle of states related to 
the aspirant to conquest as allies, enemies and neutrals. 
Manu299 seriously declares that one should be ever 
ready with danda (the “mailed fist') and should always have 
one's might in evidence and policies well guarded, as also 
be ever on the look-out for the enemy's holes. further, one 
should being to subjection all those elements that are 
obstacles to the career of triumph. In this context Sukra 
says that ~all rules are unfriendly', nay, they are “secret 
enemies to those who are rising, vigorous, virtuous, and 
powerful'. Further in Indian political philosophy, the 
essence of foreign politics lies only in the conflicting 


relations or rivalries of the peoples. Kamandaka!1° 


suggests 
that in order to do away with one's enemies their kith and 
kin should be employed whenever possible. In this context a 
well known example may be cited for diplomatic tactics that 
Rama, in order to overthrow Ravana, exploited his brother 
Bibhisana. 

Now we have to examine other aspects of the doctrine of 
mandala. According to Manu!11 the “proper study' of the 
vijigisu is his own and his enemies spheres-the politics of 


his boundaries, and the location of these spheres in his 


109. Manusmrti, VII. 102, 107. 
110. Kamandakiya Nitisa@ra, VII. 58, 67. 
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imagination. Sukra!12 furnishes a brief summary of the 
investigations of the aspirant to conquest as to the 
“balance of forces' or ~conjuncture of circumstances' with a 
view to the “next war'. It is stated that the enemies 
diminish in importance according as they are remote from the 
~centre of the sphere'. First to be dreaded by the vijigisu 
are those who are situated around or very near to his own 
state, then those who live further away, and so on. With the 
remoteness of location, enmity, hatred or rivalry naturally 
declines. Whether a state is to be treated as initial, 
indifferent or friendly depends on its propinquity or 
distance. An another order of distribution of states is also 


given by Sukra, 113 


according to which the first are situated 
the enemies, then come the friends, next the neutrals, and 
the most remote on all sides are the enemies again. 

The theory holds that there is a hypothetical tug-of- 
war always being fought between the vijigisu and his ari 
(the enemy). These two are combatants or belligerents. Along 
with these are to be counted another two states in order to 
furnish a logical completeness to the hypothesis. The 
quartet consists of the following member .114 

(i) The vijigisu: aspirant to conquest (ii) the ari (the 

112. Sukranitisara, Iv. 


2134. fbi. 


114. Manusmrti, VII. 156; Kamandakiya Nitisara, VIII. 20; 
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enemy): the one who is situated anywhere immediately on the 
cirumsference of the aspirant's territory. (iii) the 
madhyama (the mediatory or medium-power state): the one 
located close to the aspirant, the enemy and the madhyama, 
together or individually, or resisting any of them 
individually. These four states, then, constitute the 
smallest unit or international grouping the “geopolitical' 
complex. From standpoint of the vijigisu, all other states 
are either his own allies or the allies of his enemies. To 
select his own allied from these, the ~“aspirant' need only 
study the geographical position of these states with 
reference to the belligerents, i.e. to himself and to his 
enemy . 

The conquest of the madhyama (the medium-power state) 
and the udasins (the highest) may be neglected by the 
aspirant for the time being, in his calculation of the 
possible array of forces directly allied or inimical to his 
career of conquest. The two belligerents, with the eight 
others (divided in equal proportion as their allies) are 
located in the order told by Kamandaka!?!* and Kautilya.116 
The “aspirant' occupies, of course, the hypothetical centre. 
Next to his front is the “enemy'. Now we have to calculate 
frontwards and rearward. Next to the enemy is situated (i) 


the aspirants ally, next to that is (ii) the enemy's ally, 
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next (iii) the ally of the aspirants ally, and last (iv) the 
ally of the enemy's ally. Rearward from the aspirant. First 
is situated (i) the rearward enemy, next is (ii) the 
rearward aly, then comes (iii) the ally of the rearward 
enemy, and last (iv) the ally of the rearward enemy, the 
rearward ally. In this scheme we have the “geometry' or 
formal morphology of social stringing from the international 
standpoint. 

It is to be observed that the doctrine of mandala as 
developed by the Indian political philosophers’ is 
“geopolitical' too naive and elementary, because the only 
factor that has been considered is the geographical 
propinquity or distance. They have considered neither the 
race (or blood) question nor the religious, linguistic or 
other cultural forces, nor of course the economic factors. 
And yet this almost puirile-looking, one-sided ~geometry' of 
diplomatic planning possesses a profound importance in 
political speculations as well as applied politics. 

Thus, the central idea of the mandala was to keep a 
balance of power among a circle of states, same being 
friendly among themselves owing to their position and 
surroundings, while others would form an antagonistic group. 
The theory of mandala has this element of truth in it that 
on a calculation of probabilities the kings who are the 
immediate neighbors of a ruler are likely to be his enemies 
(at least potential) and the kings that are beyond the 


immediate neighbours may make common cause with the control 


state taken for discourse in order to crush between them a 
hostile intermediate state. It suggests that diplomacy may 
take the lines indicated by position and probabilities. Soa 
king must so arrange all things or means that the ally, the 
udasina and the satru can not harm him or become superior to 
him. 

Cc. Types of Vijaya (Conquest) : 

One of the patterns of power-ideology in ancient Indian 
political thinking clusters round the idea of conquest. This 
has been presented as an ideal for the _ ksatriya, 
particularly the king.117 The ideal implies the function of 
fighting the enemy. As the highest manifestation of the idea 
there is that of the conquest of the world and the 
establishment of world dominion. 

The idea of vijaya or conquest had a long history in 
Indian speculation. The Rgveda evidences the insecurity of 
the life of the times and many of the hymns are of the 
nature of prayers for the destruction of the enemy and for 
conquest in general. We find hymms of the nature of charms 


for the overthrow!18 


and destruction of rivals, as an 
imprecation on an enemy, and prayers for aid and victory in 
battle. If the theme of conquest and that of destruction of 


the enemy is embodied in the charms, and in prayers of the 
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hyms of the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda, it is represented 
in the Bradhmanas in the various rituals whose implications 
are classified therein.119 

It is, however, very difficult to separate the two, 
i.e. the theme of conquest over and destruction of the 
enemy, on the one hand, and that of imperial dignity on the 
other. However, there are some such extracts where the idea 
of conquest is quite pronounced .129 The theme has been taken 
up by the Dharmasitras and Kautilya's Arthadastra.121 The 
idea of conquest in its manifold aspects is found in the 
Dharmasutras. They lay down fighting (yuddha) as a duty of 
the kgatriyas!22 the code of conduct of the ksatriyas in the 
war, 123 and kingly policy for overcoming the enemy . 124 

Kautilya also agrees with others in regard to the use 
of arms as the primary duty, rather as the livelihood of 
kgatriyas. He holds that the possession of power and 
happiness in a greater degree makes a king superior to 


other; in a less degree, inferior and in an equal degree, 


equal. Hence he advises that a king should always endeavor 


119. N.K.P. Sinha, Political Ideas and Ideals in the 
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to augment his own power and elevate his happiness .125 The 
vijigisu occupied a key position in his scheme, and 
naturally, he devoted considerable time on the calculations 
that should weigh with that king in pursing his aim and on 
the various policies to be adopted in the pursuit 
thereof .126 Kautilya?27 made a three fold classification of 
the vijaya, these are dharmavijaya, lobhavijaya and 
asuravijaya. Among these, dharmavijayin is satisfied with 
more submission or obeisance, lobhavijayin is satisfied with 
gain in land and money, and asuravijayin is not satisfied 
with land and money only but robs the defeated king, of his 
son, wife and life. The Nitivakyamrta also defines these 
vijayas almost in the same manner . 128 

This shows that in the first two kinds of conquests the 
conquered state retained its own institutions, organizations 
and government intact. The dharmavijaya is a moral concept 
which implies human considerations and mental discipline 
which conforms to the laws of approved human conduct. It 
insists on the expression of good-will and the assurance of 


129 


territorial integrity, benevolent acts of public 
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utility?3° and the advancement of the cause of humanity 
through piety.231 

Nilakantha Shastri observes "whatever the relative ages 
of our texts, the classification of conquests and conquerors 
in Indian political theory is logically complete and has the 
ring of antiquity and we may take it that the expression 
dharmavijaya was first carried in contrast to lobha or artha 
and asuravijaya.}32 The Jataka makes distinction between 
dhamma and adhammavijaya!33 and Asoka's distinction between 


134 presupposes the idea of just two 


dhamma and sarasakya 
kinds of vijaya one of dhamma and other is artha or asura. 
The idea of dharmavijaya is found both in the 
Brahmanical as well as the Buddhistic line of thinking. The 
common point between the two conceptions is that both are 
free from the thought of territorial aggrandisement .135 The 
digvijaya appears in the Mahabharata as the offering of 
presents or revenues.13© tn tndian political philosophy, 


asuravijaya stands for that kind of military conquest, in 


which the conqueror forcibly annexes the conquered kingdom. 
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While dharmavijaya is one in which the inferior power 
willing by accepts the suzerainty of the superior of the 
conqueror and is left to rule over his kingdom and the 
conqueror does not incorporate his kingdom in his empire, 
even it he has marched over the same. The submission may be 
through various ways, e.g., paying homage, giving presents 
or annual tributes, etc. The Pallava king Sivaskandavarman 
of Kafchi, who performed the Vajapeya and Asvamedha 
sacrifices calls himself a dhamma-maharajadhiraja (a 
dharmavijayi emperor) .137 In the Dudia plate of Pravarsena 
II, Prthvisena is styled dharma-vijayin.138 Samudragupta's 
conquest of south India seems to have been only a 
dharmavijaya.139 Asoka rightly characterized the 
dharmavijaya as a milder method of conquest where 
forbearance (ksanti) and light punishment (laghudandata) was 
to be practiced and preferred. 149 

The above discussion reveals that the idea of vijaya 
originated in the minds of kings in the early Vedic period 
and as time passed it got three dimensions of vijaya, viz. 
dharmavijaya, asuravijaya and lobhavijaya. Among these 
dharamvijaya was told to be the best and ideal for a 


digvijayin. Some conquerors or digvijayins like Yudhisthira, 
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Asoka, Prthvisena, Samudragupta, etc. followed the ideal but 
perhaps the ideal was not followed by all digvijayin kings 
at overtime. Because the concept of digvijaya was fulfilled 
by performing Asvamedha sacrifice and by following the 
mandala theory but kings like Psyamitra Sunga and many 
others did not call themselves a dhammavijayin. It shows 
that some other concepts of vijaya like asura and 
lobhavijaya were also on the ground in ancient times. 
However, the ancient political thinkers like Kautilya 
critcised the non-ideal vijayas and stressed upon the 
dharmavijaya by performing Vedic ceremonials like Asvamedha, 
Rajastya and Vajapeya. But in course of time, the ideal 
concept of dharmavijaya could not be followed properly due 
to the occurrence of disturbances, movements, migrations, 


loot and some social changes in the society. 
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CHAPTER IT 
DIGVITJAYA AND ANCIENT 
INDIAN POLITICS 

In ancient India, empires arose as a result of the 
struggle for supremacy among congries of states. The means 
adopted for the building of the empire was the digvijaya or 
conquest of quarters which was pursued within the bounds of 
safety. In this context, the mandala theory, ASvamedha and 
other sacrifices, were specially employed. Once the conquest 
was complete, the vanquished kings were reinstated in their 
kingdom as a matter of principle. They acted independently 
for all practical purposes. But the limitation of their 
independence was that they had to owe allegiance to the 
paramount king, either in the form of tribute or personal 
service. Such empires could not possess unified control, 
could not have an administrative machinery co-extensive with 
sphere of influence, i.e. mandala, and guided from centre. 
They arose invariably after a foreign invasion, and 
necessity retained a military character. This military 
character was brought out by the digvijaya which was the 
genesis of the empires. It is needless to explain that such 
a character of certain empires would have worked as basis. 
However, its engineering was not so simple but included 
various concepts, and complexive ideas which worked as 
determining factors. The forgoing examination of such 
concepts, especially the digvijaya and its relevance towards 


the ancient state and politics, becomes quite necessary so 
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that we may understand their origin and evolutionary stages. 
Further, the emerging trend in development of state has also 
been examined. 

1. Conquest and Nature of State: 

The early Vedic society being tribal in nature 
generally remained king-less. However, the tribal leaders, 
who led as commanders of their group men in warrior 
activities, also acted as ruler of their tribal fellow-men. 
Such warfares usually aimed at ensuring and securing their 
pastoral economic interests. Besides, enslavement of males 
as well as females through subjugation of non-Aryan 
tribesmen was another important motive. Significantly, the 
use of metallic weapons and the efficient leadership 
converted Aryans as master of non-Aryans . Earlier the men 
began to organise themselves for the purpose of defence. 
They continued fight on foot with weapons of wood and stone 
until they discovered the use of metal. The invention of 
metallic weapons provided evolutionary change in their life 
and played a vital role in the establishment of the 
kingdoms. 

Meanwhile, the Vedic literature testifies not only to 
the origin of king's rank but also the evolution and growth 
of a military hierarchy. So far as the rank of king is 
concerned it is asserted that the king, the supreme 
commander in the battle, grew out of warfare. In the same 
context, Indra the divine leader of war was respectfully 


recognized as the saviour and conqueror, who rose to 
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kingship.1 Significantly, the most important function of the 
king, was sought to protect his own subjects while retaining 
his power alongwith enhancement of his position.” 

Having successful kings as war leaders, the 
enthusiastic political thinkers came forward with concept 
for universal conquest (digvijaya) as a required ideal of 
the then period. In this regard they sought the position of 
their king as universal monarch, through performance of 
Rajasuya or ASvamedha yajafis whose nature was politico- 
religious.? It is asserted that the concept for universal 
conquest was perhaps born out of the battle of the ten kings 
in which the victorious side was led by Sudasa.# 

It seems that most of the battles fought during pre- 
Mauryan times aimed at establishing one's supremacy over 
other kings or states as the Sat. Br. reveals about the 
struggles for suzerainty among the monarchs of ancient times 
when they delighted in arresting the progress of each- 


other's sacrificial horse.” 


The idea working behind the 
horse-sacrifice was only to collect tribute and to establish 
his superiority and not to annex the territory of subjugated 


state or king. It is also testified with the statement of 
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Arjuna who expressly says in Sabhaparva® that he would bring 
tribute from all kings. Further the conquered kings have 
been told as submitting and making presents of gems, golds, 
horses and cows to the conqueror. / Making a precautionary 
comment the Visnu Dh. s® enjoins upon the conqueror not to 
uproot the usages of the conquered country to establish in 
its capital some kinsmen (of the slain king) and not to 
destroy the royal families unless it be of low birth. Mannu? 
also prescribed similar rule. Whereas the Ramayana! making 
a directive note asked the winner king to ensure stable 
government after uprooting the defeated King, either 
rethroning the same king or athroning another king. 

What is noteworthy in this regard is that specific 
battle norms were framed and formulated. Someone who 
surrendered was generally not to be slain by the conqueror. 
Similarly, the life of wounded or fleeing away from the 
battle field was to be spared. Interestingly, the prisoners 
of war, if wounded, were to be cared by the army physicians. 


During war the Aryans who were converted slaves were usually 
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exempted from their sale?! and liberated after the war. 12 
The early Vedic ideal of war i.e., collections of taxes from 
subjugated state after establishing superiority seems to 
have changed during later Vedic period. It all happened due 
to formation of big towns and sate because of availability 
of sufficient agricultural surplus during 6th cent. B.C. 
Alongwith the formations of big states the problem of 
administration simultaneously arose. Further, these material 
sinews helped the expansion of Ujjain, Kosala and Magadha, 
which incorporated non-Vedic areas and peoples into their 
kingdoms with the result that they became less homogenous . 23 
The rise of large states with towns as their base of 
operations strengthened the idea of establishing a big 
kingdom under one emperor. This practice adopted by Nandas, 
aimed at establishment of sovereignty. Idea of an ideal 
conquest was not followed and they established a big empire 
by raiding the kingdoms of the neighbourhood and marching 
against the cities of the frontiers, giving them the 
ultimatum: “Either surrender your kingdom, or give 


battle'.14 In the same context Mahapadmananda is called 


11. ArthaSadstra, III, 13. 
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“Ekachhatra', in Purana’? Thus, we notice that the concept 
of annexing the territories in order to establish a big 
empire was becoming strengthen and it gave a new direction 
to ancient Indian politics. 

2. Emergence of Statehood and Empire: 

The words “~state' and “empire' both separately have 
different meanings, but in one sense state is a part of an 
empire because ~empire' is a maharajya which consisted of a 
federation of small states.+® Samarajya was also something 
like an empire in which the other smaller states were 
allowed to continue as subordinate states.1’ So, state seems 
to be a part of empire while Kane is of the opinion that 
samarajya and maharajya both were also a type for state. He 
also classifies the state into eight types viz. samarajya, 
bhaujya, swarajya, permesthya rajya, maharajya, adipatyanaya 
and samantipriyai!8 | 

So far as the origin of state is concerned, numerous 
legends and mythologies, developed among people already 
accustomed to political life, highlight certain 
circumstances. Under such circumstances they first time got 
associated themselves into a developing political 
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organization. In this regard, we have occasional 


speculations on the origin of the state in the Mahabharata?? 


21 also narrates 


and Dighanikaya.*9 similarly the Santiparva 
in a legend form that earlier society which flourished 
without a king or law court did not last for a long time. 
With its failure moral degeneration, greed, selfishness and 
cupidity began to sway in people's mind. Consequently, the 
existing earthly paradise was soon converted into a 
veritable hell. Being the law of the jungle it was termed as 
matsyanyaya. In order to restore the law and order, gods 
went to Brahmadeva, the chief god, who with the creation of 
an asexual son, named Virajas appointed him as a king. The 
people agreed to obey his orders and thus rank of king took 
origin. In the same context, at another place, the same 
story has been repeated with slight divergence. It talks 
about the appointment of Manu as a king (by creator) so that 
he could prolong the mutual contract among people for smooth 
functioning of various aspects of society. 

The non-Brahmanical literature also provide references 
of such legends. As we find in the version of Dighanikaya*2 
where it is explained that there the ongoing golden age 


(i.e. age of all round virtue and happiness) of dim past 


20. Dighanikaya, vol. III, pp. 84-96. 
21. Mbh., XII. 58. 


22. Dighanikaya, vol. III, pp. 84-96. 
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could not continue. In its place there arose anarchy and 
chaos. Eventually, there arose on the scene a wise virtuous 
person named Mahayanasammata, who was born asexually. People 
requested him to become their king to overcome the 
prevailing chaos. Besides request the people offered him a 
part of their paddy in return for his services. Accepting 
their request he agreed to become their king and thus law 
and order was restored. 

Taking the above survey into consideration it can be 
fairly said that at the diring demand of people the rank of 

‘tribal chief was converted into the post of king. Meanwhile 
he or his representative was also equipped with rules as his 
administrative tools. Gradually, the states began to form 
and most of then assumed monarchy form of administration 
while some other were holding aristocratic as well as 
republican nature also. 

Such a view point can also be testified with numerous 
titles such as referred to the chiefs of specific Rgvedic 
tribes like the Yadus, the Purus, the Anus, the Turvasas 
etc.73 So far their state is conerned the reference 
regarding the notion of a rastra or a territorial state, 
which was being gradually, evolved as referred to in 


Atharvaveda.2* 


23. A.S. Altekar, op.cit., p. 36. 
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In the Vedic period monarchy was the normal form of 
government where king ruled with various titles such as raja 
(a king), maharaja (a great king), and samrata (an emperor) 
as per their power and prestige. Some of them were called 
svarajas and bhojas who were probably the feudatories and 
zamindaras.*> They are also gleaned by Ait. Br. as the 
different types of states like rajya, bhaujya, vairajya and 
samrajya flourishing in different provinces of the 
country .7© The term vairajya denotes that a republic system 
i.e., a state without king was also in existence.?7 The 
state where two kings simultaneously ruled with harmony was 
called dvairajya.28 

Some of Vedic references bring to our notice that 
sometimes kings met together in an assembly~? where a person 
alone could become a king with the consent and permission of 
the assembly . 29 These passages indicate to the prevailing 
positive environment in to the favour of an oligarchy, where 
power was vested in a council of nobles. In such a system 
each member was entitled to call himself a kin and had a 


right to elect the chief of the state, who also was called a 


25. A.S. Altekar, op.cit., p. 37. 
26. Ait. Br., VIII. 3.14. 

27. A.S. Altekar, op.cit., p. 37. 
28. Ibid. 

29. RV, X. 97.6. 


30. Sat. Br., IX. 3.2.5. 
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king. 32 

Besides monarchy and oligarchy, there also existed 
republican government which was continuing even from early 
Vedic period. In the vicinity of the Himalayas, Uttara Kurus 
and Uttaramadras were called virat. (kingless), which seems 
to indicate that these people had certainly non-monarchical 
or republican form of government . 32 

Interestingly some of the prominent villages growing as 
big towns evolved their own system at administration. The 
Mahabharata clearly refers to such powerful gramas as city 
states.2> Most of these cities like Tripuri, Madhyamika, 
Ujjayini, Varanasi, Kausambi etc. also issued their coins.34 
It seems that before their conversion into capitals they 
were working as city states with their own authority in case 
of coins. With the government for aristocratic class some of 
the city states should have brought under their control some 
of the outlying villages. 

Another development from administration point of view 
was establishment for composite and confederate states. The 
Kurupanchalas in the later Vedic period seem to have formed 
such a composite state which was ruled by a common king. 


Similarly, the Ksudrakas and the Malavas which are referred 


31. A.S. Altekar, op.cit., p. 37. 
32. Ibid 
33. Mbh., II. 32.9 
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to separate states in the days of Panini were very 
frequently mentioned as composite state in the Mahabharata. 
Likewise, the Yaudheya republican states seems to have 
comprised three sub states.?° 

The states in ancient India were normally unitary in 
character. King was main source from which the ministers and 
provincial governors derived their power. It is noteworthy 
that the thinkers did not provide any specific yardstick to 
remark the areas for king's warfare. Infact, the whole 
country from the Himalayas to the sea could be the sphere 
for such activities. So far as smaller kingdoms are 
concerned, there used to be no natural boundaries for them. 
It can be fairly said that such states were usually small 
enough to be well governed and large enough to be self- 
sufficient. 

Although there were several types of state in ancient 
India but no territorial size was fixed with. In other words 
the origin of state depended upon the origin of king's rank. 
As earlier discussed that rank of king took origin because 
of need of war-leader whose aim was to protect the law and 
order and to provide security to society. In this way the 
king acting as the head of the states was regarded to be 
like god Varuna (the upholder of the law and order)). He 
also punished the wicked and helped he virtuous people. 


Further, religion was to be promoted, morality was to be 
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encouraged and education was to be patronised?® by him. In 
the same context, the state however, was to secure not only 
the moral but also the material well-being of its citizens. 
It is needless to explain that in order to fulfil all his 
duties a king had to maintain his political and military 
supremacy as well as a sound kosa (treasury). In this regard 
he performed also the royal rituals like Asvamedha, Rajasiya 
and Vajapeya. With the successful performance of these 
rituals the king as well as his state became more powerful 
and established superiority over others. Their ruling seats 
also became the centre of that empire as we find in the case 
of Pataliputra during Nandas reign, Magadha during Guptas 
reign and Kannauj during Harsa's reign. having a national 
character these states covered the whole areas under these 
important families and their state was treated as an empire. 
The small kings or feudatories paid the tribute to their 
masters who were known as the vijigisu. 

3. Emergence of Feudal States: 

The digvijayin or the sovereign king was not expected 
to annex the territory of a subjugated king. In other words, 
while converting into a subordinate state he left it without 
disturbing its autonomous character. He also issued villages 
or land pieces to his loyal persons. All this paved a way 
for the growth of feudal states. The feudatories used to 


appoint their representatives to the imperial court so that 


36. Chhand. Up., V. 11.5. 
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they could keep themselves in touch with their master to 
know about latest trends and developments at centre level. 
For example, Bankey, the feudatory governor of Banavasi, had 
his representative named Ganapati at the court of the 
Rastrakuta emperor Amoghavarsa I. (c. 850 A.D.) .37. 

The paramount king kept the feudatories under control 
as per his own capacity to make checks and balances over 
them. General obedience to imperial orders was expected and 
exacted. The feudatories were usually required to 
acknowledge their subordinate position in the official 
charters they issued by mentioning the name of the emperor 
first. They could not issue their coinage. Their attendance 
at the imperial court was required not only on ceremonial 
occasions, but also at periodical intervals. Epigraphs and 
literary works usually describe the imperial courts as 
teaming with feudatories who come to pay personal homage to 
the emperor. The regular tribute was generally sent to the 
imperial capital. However, the emperors also used to collect 
it sometimes during their tours.28 The feudatories were also 
expected to give special presents on the occasions of 
festivity in the imperial household like marriage or the 
birth of a son. The feudatories were even expected to offer 
their daughters in marriage, in case the emperor intended to 


wed them. Under the Guptas reign the kings who were reduced 


38. IA, XI. p. 126. 
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to the feudatory status, used to be granted imperial 
charters re-granting them their territories under such 
conditions as were agreed upon. 29 

The internal autonomy depended upon the strength of 
feudal state. As we find in cases of such as_ the 
Uchchakalpas, the Pavivrajakas and the Varmans under the 
Guptas, the Gujarat branch rulers under the Rastrakutas, and 
the Silahara kings under the Chalukyas and the Yadavas 
enjoyed large amount of internal autonomy. Some of them like 
the Uchchakalpas were so powerful that they did not even 
refer to the imperial power in their land grants. What is 
important to note is that with the payment of a certain 
amount of tribute, they enjoyed full internal autonomy. They 
even could appoint their own sub-feudatories along with 
their officers. Further they could assign taxes, alienate 
villages and even sell them without information to their 
emperor. *° 

The state of control which the proud feudatories were 
generally disposed to tolerate can be judged from an extract 
from a letter of Akkham, the Lohana chief of Brahmanabad, to 
Chacha, who called upon him to recognize his sovereignty, 
“I have never shown you opposition or quarrelled with you. 
Your letter of friendship was received and I was much 


exalted by it. Our friendship shall remain and no animosity 


39. Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 
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shall arise. I will comply with your orders. You are at 
liberty to reside any place within the territory of 
Brahmanabad. If you have resolved to go in any other 
direction, there is nobody to prevent you or molest you. I 
possess such power and influence that I can render you 
aid.*1 

The freedom enjoyed by the feudatories depended upon 
the status of feudal lord. As we see in case of Narayana 
Maharaja and Satrughna Maharaja, who were Vakataka 
feudatories, Rudrata who was a feudatory of Vainagupta, 
Parmagula, a subordinate ruler of Ganga king Sivaiara and 
Bhanusakti, who owed allegiance to the Kadambas, all felt 
the necessity for securing imperial sanction for alienating 
the revenues of some villages in their own state.42 When 
Budhavarsa, a feudatory of the Ragtrakita emperor Govinda 
III, desired to grant a village to counteract the evil 
influence of Saturn, he had to supplicate for the permission 
of his feudal lord.*3 Similarly, Sahkargana, a feudatory of 
the Rastrakuta emperor Dhruva, is seen to take the imperial 
permission while making a village grant .44 The Kadambas also 
exercised a similar control over their feudatories. Another 


41. Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told its own 
Historians, vol. I, p. 146. 


42. CII, III, p. 236; IHQ, VI, p. 53; IA, VI, pp. 31-32. 
43. IA, XII, p. 15. 


44. EI, IX, p. 195. 
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similar example is in case of the Gurjara Pratihara empire 
where feudatories even in the distant provinces like 
Kathiawar had to take imperial permission for the alienation 
of land or land revenues, which was usually paid through the 
resident Political Agents. Such agents used to sign the 
copper plate characters on behalf of the imperial power .4° 
The same practice continued to reveal also under the 


46 in the 7th century in Kashmir .*/ 


Paramaras 

The feudatories of lowest category were subjected to 
still greater control and interference. Their feudal 
overlords and even the latter's premiers are often seen 
granting away villages in their kingdoms. In the same 
context the Rastrakiita emperor Krsna II gave a village in 
the jurisdiction of a Gujarata feudatory of his, king 
Chandragupta. #8 The Paramara king Naravarma gave twenty 
ploughs of land in a village of his feudatory Rajyadeva.*9 A 
feudatory of the Chalukya emperor Somesvara paid five gold 
coins for a certain charity because he was commanded to do 


so by the prime minister of the emperor.”? Gangadeva, a 


feudatory of the Paramara king Jayavarman, is seen making a 


45. 2bid.;.-p.. 9. 
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land grant at the dictate of his sovereign.°1 

Once a feudatory rebelled against his king and then 
defeated by the king in the war, was subjected to a number 
of indignities. For example Kumdarapala (c. 1150 A.D.) 
defeated and dethroned Vikramasimha a feudatory of his, and 
put the former's nephew upon the throne.°* Sometimes greater 
humiliations were in store for them; they were often 
compelled to sweep the stables of the conqueror .°3 They had 
to surrender their treasures, horses and elephants as a 
punishment for their disloyalty. Often their states were 
taken over or annexed usually for a short period to give 
them some lesson. 

Whenever the king or the central government became 
weak, the feudatories used to became’ practically 
independent. During the decline of the Gurjara Pratihara 
empire a number of its feudatories quietly assumed the 
imperial title maharajadhiraja paramegvara.°* They would 
discontinue mentioning the emperor's name in their charter, 
or refer to it only in a casual manner. 

Their tributes would become weak more and more 
irregular. The imperial power, having become weak, would 


require their military support, and they could dictate their 
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own terms when giving it. Thus Ramapadla of Bengal had to pay 
a heavy price for getting the support of his feudatories to 
win the throne. Having a weak emperor the feudatories often 
started war in order to succeed to the imperial position. 
For example, the decline of the Chalukya power, the Yadavas, 
the Kalachuris and the Hoyasalas started a race to establish 
their hegemony on the Deccan in which the Yadavas eventually 
succeeded. >> Thus, the feudatories always cherished the hope 
throwing the imperial yoke one day. 

Besides political supremacy the feudatories also 
remained busy in fray of establishing economic supremacy 
during collection of revenues. Sukra gives an interesting 
account of the grades and income of the different 
feudatories, because the status and power of the feudatories 
were not the same. Lowest in the rung of the ladder, 
samanta, had a revenue of a lakh of silver karsas. then came 
mandalika with a revenue of ten lakhs, raja with a revenue 
of twenty lakhs, maharaja with a revenue of fifty lakhs, 
samrat with a revenue of a crore, virat with a revenue of 
ten crores and sarvabhauma with a revenue of fifty crores. 
The scheme seems to be a theoretical and ideal one; it seems 
to be based more on the decimal calculations than on the 
realities of life. When terms like virat were in use, terms 


like samanta and mandalika were not existent, as also the 
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currency in silver .>6 

Thus we find several grades of feudatories existing 
with different powers and incomes. 

A. Sovereign and his Dependency on Feudatories: 

The rethroning of defeated kings as feudatories was not 
a single sided business but, infact, it was a reciprocal 
need. At one hand if it served the aim of paramountcy, it 
protected vested interests and favoured local autonomy on 
the other. However, it also instilled the element of 
instability (as its demerit) in the body politic as a 
regular feature. As a result the imperial king always had to 
keep a vigilant watch over their actions and intentions. But 
it could not disarm them, because the king needed their 
forces for his own purposes. Moreover, feudatories acted as 
the source of income for the imperial power. Furthermore, 
with the growth of feudalism the imperial powers were 
becoming more and more parasite on their feudatories. 

The feudatories participated with supply of a certain 
number of troops in the service of their feudal lords during 
military campaigns. For examples, Kalachuri prince Sodhadeva 
(c. 850 A.D.) participated in the Bengal campaign of his 
suzerain Mihira Bhoja,>/ Narasitiha Chalukya (c. 910.A.D.) of 
southern Karnataka fought in modern Uttar Pradesh against 


56. Sukranftis3ra, I. 183 ff.; Altekar, op.cit., pp. 303- 
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the Pratihara emperor Mahipdla on behalf of his overlord, 
the Rastrakuta emperor Indra 111.°8 The Chadlukyas of Vengi 
had to supply forces to the Rastrakutas in their wars 
against Gangas of Mysore during the 9th century. Nagarasa, a 
feudatory of the Gangas, had, at the bidding of his 
sovereign, to participate with his own forces in a feud 
between Ayyapadeva and Viramhendra, wherein he lost his 
life.>9 In the same context, Harsacharita refers that a 
large number of army and horses sent in the Harsas army 
belonged to his feudatories. © 

Sometimes the powerful feudatories played a vital role 
for the continuity of his master's position aspecially 
during the period of weakening central power. The emperor 
also expected the support of their feudatories. Taking 
advantage of such condition the feudatories generally 
imposed their will through dictation of their own terms. The 
emperor in order to get support even had to pay to his 
feudatories under compulsion, as Ramapala of Bengal did. 
Sometimes during the war of succession their position became 
more important. With the exploitation of condition sometimes 
they even got success to put their own nominee on the throne 
and thus, acted the role of the king-makers. On such 


occasions they could pay off their old scores by imposing 
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their own terms on the new successors; the latter could 
hardly get or expect the same obedience to his orders from 
the feudatories who were his erstwhile benefactors. °®! 

Most of the ancient Indian empires were merely loose 
federations of a number of feudatory kingdoms. They held 
together by masterful personalities for a few decades. 
Having imperial ambitions most of the feudatories aspired to 
the imperial status for themselves. Consequently big 
kingdoms and empires never remained in a estate of 
equilibrium for a long time. Therefore, a constant tussle as 
a regular feature usually went on for the coveted position 
of a chakravartin as each king was expected to assure the 
expansion of his kingdom. ©2 It seems that the imperial king 
usually would have lived in suspense when any feudatory 
could rebel any time against imperial power. 

Feudalism grown up in the shape of the conferment of 
fiscal and administrative immunities on priests and temples 
as a result of land grants. The practice introduced by the 
Satavahanas in the Deccan and developed on vast scale in 
central India where territories were held by the feudatories 
of the Guptas and in those held by the Vakatakas . The new 
fiscal concessions also transferred the royal rights over 
salt and mines to such feudatories which resulted the 
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curtailment of king's sovereignty on one hand and evolving 
decentralization of powers on the other. Similarly, the 
religious beneficiaries who were entitled to keep all 
collected taxes further adversely effected the central 
economy . ©3 In this regard the Gupta emperors went ahead 
while conferring the administrative privileges on the 
beneficiaries. They enjoyed freedom from the entry of royal 
agents, retainers, etc. which was also available in 


Satavahana regions. ®4 


Further they were empowered with 
executive powers in order to punish the criminals upto 
guilty of ten offences. ®©> Interestingly the inhabitants 
under such beneficiaries were ordained by the king to obey 
their new masters and to carry out their orders . © Thus, 
it was the beneficiary who bore the expenses of 
administration in his estate and ruled it with his salutary 
and stabilizing influence over the rural communities. 
Keeping in view the evolving trend it can be fairly 
summed up that a process of decentralization of ruling 


powers had established under such circumstances’ the 


beneficiaries were working as the actual masters in socio- 
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economic and political spheres .©7 However, the central power 
could not be cornered. In fact the feudal lords were working 
as various autonomous bodies under a national entity. ©8 
What is significant to note is that the central power was 
continuously weakening and the political instability had 
become a regular feature of the time. The increasing power 
of feudal lords also had become a routine feature under the 
administration of the emperor or the digvijayin. 

S: Feudal Lords and Negligence of State Interest: 

The prime duties of king were maintenance of peace, law 
and order, providing security and justice which could be 
performed only with successfully secured alround state's 
interests. ©? Significantly, ancient Indian thinkers, knowing 
well the importance of state's interests, associated them 
with the seven constituents of state. In this context the 
king, the ministry, the territory, the resources, the ports, 
the military forces and the allies were considered as the 
seven constituents of the state. Out of seven constituents, 
Svamin (king) and amatyas (ministers) constituted the 
central government, which exercised the sovereign powers and 
imparted the central unity. The rastra (territory), durgas 


(forts), bala (army) and kosa (Treasury) constituted the 
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resources of the state.’9 In the absence of tribal state 
territory was regarded as an essential element of the state. 
Forts and armed forces being quite necessary parts of the 
state were also regarded as its essential constituents./1 so 
far as the successful functioning of the state's expenses 
was concerned kosa (treasury) was regarded as quite 
indispensable. Further it was a balance of power which could 
be achieved with making suitable alliances in order to 
successfully govern the state. /2 

The seven constituents of the state were regarded as 
the limbs of the body politic; the king as the head, 
ministers as eyes, friends as ears, the kosa as mouth, the 
army as mind, the durgas as hands and rastra as legs.73 ail 
the limbs of its body politic were considered equally 
important and complementary to each other. A great emphasis 
was laid upon their co-ordination and integration as a 
necessary factor for the existence, growth and proper 
functioning of the state. Infact, none of them could 
function independently. Keeping in view their equal 
importance, mutual interdependence and indispensability. 


They were not only focussed in the rajadharma section of the 
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Santiparva’* of the Mahabharata but also in the Puranas’° 
Kautilyas Arthasastra, /® Manusmrti’7 and Kamandakiya 


Nitisara.’78 a1l the seven elements constituted the wealth of 
the state.’9 The king, out of seven elements, was given top 
priority by thinkers while talking about state formation 
process. As a chief among all organs he had to extend an 
equal treatment to all for maintaining the existence of the 
state. In spite of all adverse circumstances, difficulties 
and dangers, it was obligatory on the part of the king to do 
everything possible for his subjects. 8° But this ideal could 
not be carried on for a long time because of his dependence 


upon feudatories. In the same context Manu®1 


while putting 
forth its justification explains that by appointing them as 
feudal lords king's responsibility was ended and the people 
of that area and their prosperity were left over the will of 
the feudal lords. The kings made religious donations also as 
we find in 496-97 A.D. when king Jainnatha gave a village to 
74. Mbh.., XII. 56-128. 
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the trustee of temple and they used this village for their 
own prosperity . 82 Not only this but whenever the villagers 
came to the king for their such type of problems the king 
never trusted them as Bapa referred to in Harscharita®3 Some 
inscription of Orissa also indicate towards this rising 
tendency . 84 As a result such type of activities gave a sound 
setback to the ideal of kingship. 

As discussed above the primary duty of the king was 
regarded to replenish the treasury, amass the wealth by all 
pure means. In order to increase the resources of the state 
he collected taxes from different sources for not only 
consolidating his own financial position, but also to 
promote the growth of the state and welfare of his subjects. 
The whole transaction of the state was made from koga and 
the kosa depended upon the taxes collected by feudal lords. 
Thus, the position of kosa depended on feudal lords. It is 
also testified by Harsacharita that Puspabhuti collected 


taxes from mahasamanta.®°* 


Emperor was paid by these 
mahasamantas and not by the common people. Similarly 


Vakataka king Pravarsena II left all his rights or resources 
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87 informs about 


in favour of his feudal lords.8° Raghuvamsa 
mines which were also a source of income for the king or 
state. But some land grants given during 4th century A.D. 
indicate that the ownership of mines was also given to 
Brahmanas . 88 

The nature of land grants began to change during Gupta 
period when executive powers were begin to conferred upon 
the grantees. In this context all farmers and artisans, were 
ordered not only to pay the taxes to grantee but also obey 
their orders so that the validity of land grants might 
establish. Further the government officials and army were 
ordered not to interfere the grantees administration.®? all 
examples clearly indicate that the king was transferring his 
administrative powers to his feudatories. 

In course of time kings depended upon their feudal 
lords for army. Contrarily the feudal lords supplied a 
certain number of troops to their king as an obligation 
during his military compaigns. For example, Kalachuri prince 


Sodhadeva (c. 850 A.D.) participated in the Bengal campaign 
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of his sizerain Mihira Bhoja.?° Kautilya®? in this regard 
suggests that soldiers should be valiant warriors, well 
versed in the art of war, and loyal to the king. According 
to the same authority the army was expected to be loyal to 
the king, but the soldiers coming from the army of feudal 
lords would not be necessarily always loyal to the king. 
Sometimes disloyalty of army had became the serious cause of 
the kings's death as happened in case of last Mauryan king 
Brahadratha. 

On the above examined relevance and practice of the 
seven constituents of state it can be fairly said that it 
was not only the dire demand of governance of these that 
administrations which required a balanced functioning of all 
elements of state as a joint venture. Simultaneously, the 
emerging trend, i.e. growing decentralization of powers was 
pulling down the pre-existing utility and role of king's 
authority on one hand and extraction of the state resources 
was locally exhausted on the other. Further, the executive 
as well as judicial powers were also rapidly began to be 
invested at the hands of the local masters. There within an 
environment of compulsions the imperial king got converted 
into a more status symbol at national level who could enjoy 


the fruit of state but in dreams. 


90. EI, XII, p. 101. 


91. Arthag@stra, VI. I. 
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Besides, the growing environment of political 
instability was always working as a suspense in kings mind 
who didn't know the uprising which as a rebel could take 
place in any part of the state. 

6. Sovereign and Selfishness of his Feudatories: 

From the very early days of the establishment of kings 
rank, the monarchs were expected to rule for the welfare of 
his subjects. Undoubtedly, he continued to work in the same 
direction until the conversion of their states into 
mahajanapadas during Buddhist period. Although = such 
mahajanapadas were not bigger than modern commissioner's 
division? but it was quite difficult to govern a big state 
without sufficient number of bureaucrates and their 
subordinates. Besides, the vast scale recruitments in 
military at both upper and lower levels further increased 
the staff of the king. Furthermore, the king was a centre of 
all military political, administrative and judicial powers. 
he ruled with the assistance of ministry. Simultaneously, as 
commander in chief he used to lead important military 
campaigns, as we notice in case of Samudragupta, 
Chandragupta II and Skandagupta, etc. He was also appointing 
authority of bureaucrates and other officers.?3 What is 
noteworthy, in this regard, is that even assuring powers on 


vast scale the king did not role as an autocratic monarch. 


92. A.S. Altekar, op.cit., p. 291. 


93. “Ibid 
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He, in fact, shared powers with ministers and other high 
officers who, usually worked as checks and balances over him 
particularly in regard to laws and customs . 94 

Meanwhile, the feudatories who not only curtailed his 
powers but some of them also worked for welfare of people, 
as we find in case of reconstruction of Sudargana lake by 
Parnadatta in Saurastra. In south India, temples were built 
by feudatoreis under Satavahanas. It is noteworthy that such 
a practice of welfare was not followed by every feudatory 
but most of them generally worked in the direction of their 
selfish interest. In order to avoid their hegemony Kautilya 
says that in new settlements land fit for cultivation should 
be given to the peasant by the king.?° But the situation had 
been changed during Gupta period as we notice the statement 
of Yajfiavalkya who lays down that land should be assigned to 
the cultivator by the land owner and not by the king. 76 Now, 
land grants which were given by the king to feudatories, 
Brahamanas and others further redonated by the feudatories 
to their favourities. Another change occurring during the 
Gupta period was the transformation of village headmen into 
semi feudal officers. Now they were assuming the function of 


Mauraya superintendents in agriculture. But instead of 


94. Ibid. 
95. Arthasastra, II. I. 


96. Ibid., II. 157. 
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honest job they worked to fill their own granary .?7 

Another significant change occurred during the Gutpa 
period was the establishment of a new type of villages which 
served as the resort of royal favourities. As referred to by 
a Puranic text such villages were inhabited by majority of 
wicked and powerful people who were without fields but made 
their livelihood on the fields of others.?® The class of 
royal favourities, which formed a group of intermediaries, 
seems to have been an important concomitant of feudal 
development on the political side. 

Sometimes land grants were provided to the officers in 
lieu of the payment of their salaries. Such beneficiaries 
were called bhogikas .?9 In several cases bhogika continued 
as a hereditary rank upto three generations .190 Consequently 
such bhogikas got converted into powerful overlords who did 
their job comparatively free from the control of the central 
authority. Some of the cruel bhogapatis oppressed the rural 
communities and due to oppression the people often lodged 
complaints. In the same context Harsacharita states that 
during the course of military march of Harsa, villagers made 


false complaints against bhogapatis.191 


Apparently in his 


97. Kamasutra, V. 5.5. 

98. Markandeya Purana, 49.49. 
99. CII, III, 23, 18-20. 

100. Ibid., 26,11,22-23. 


101. D.C. Sircar, Selected Inscriptions, p. 212. 
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anxiety to present the administration of his patron in a 
favorable light Bana does not give credence to these 
complaints. Taking such references into consideration it can 
be fairly judged that either the king or feudal lords did 
not head to the comforts of people. 

Besides the secular land grants, donations of land 
pieces were also made to Brahmanas who also formed another 
segment of beneficiary class. All these land grants 
decisively created powerful intermediaries wielding 
considerable economic and political powers. As a result, 
with the rising number of such Brahmana beneficiaries, many 
of them gradually began to leave their priestly functions. 
It also happened because of their changing interest that for 
them secular functions became more important than religious 
functions. It can be taken another ahead step in the 
direction of decentralization of centralized control.19? the 
process of delegation reached its logical end during later 
times when the king made over to the Brahmanas not only 
against offences including family, property, person, etc. In 
central and western India some royal donors conferred upon 
the grantees the right of trying cases in the donated 
villages. Their grants used the term abhyantarasiddhi, 193 


which has been interpreted variously .194 It made sense if we 


102. R.S. Sharma, Bharatiya Sdmantavada., p. 4. 
103. CII, IV, 31.1.41. 


104. Ibid., 154. fn. 1. 
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take it as adjudication of internal disputes in the village, 
which is thus made completely self dependent .295 Apparently 
this technical expression is the counterpart of 
sa-danda-das-Aparadhah used in north Indian grants. But 
while the later limits the grantee's jurisdiction to 
criminal cases, +96 the former extends it to civil cases, so 
that armed with such powers the donees could turn the 
benefices into practically independent pockets. 

Generally these grantees or samantas used to render 
military aid to their overlord. It is also testified ina 
reference of Hargacharita that the huge army of Harsa while 
marching against Pulkegin II was made up of the troops men 
and horses supplied by the rajas?97 aithough supply of 
military troops in war, maintenance of law and order, 
collection of taxes, etc. were the duties assigned to 
feudatories!9® put they always did not necessarily performed 
such duties. Whenever they found the symptoms of weakening 
state they immediately rebelled as it was done by 
Vikramasimha.199 In the same context, we find numerous 
examples of such rebellion feudal lords. During the decline 


of the Gurjara Pratihara empire a number of such feudatories 


106. Ibid., III, 189-90. fn. 4. 
107. Bands Harsacharita, pp. 209-210. 
108. R.S. Sharma, op.cit., p. 24. 


109. EI, XVIII, p. 248. 
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assumed the imperial titles.119 tt is needles to explain 
that such cases were happening because the army was being 
held by them. So far as the associated royal rituals are 
concerned, ASsvamedha, Rajasiya, Vajapeya, etc., were 
liberally opened to all those who had political aspirations. 
These royal rituals were performed for their personal gains. 
Consequently the rising utter selfishness among ambitious 
feudatoreis had become a common feature during early 
medieval period. 
7. Digvijaya and Disintegration of Ancient Indian State: 
From the examination of above factors, it seems that it 
was the failure of ultimate aim of digvijaya concept, i.e. 
imperial state, which also played a decisive role in 
disintegration of ancient Indian state. In this regard, 
establishment of the rank of king and the ideal of 
chakravartin propounded by the ancient thinkers earlier 
helped the ambitious monarchs in the name of digvijaya. Some 
rituals were also associated in order to achieve this 
highest form of conquest. The mandala theory was also 
employed in it and the digvijaya enabled the king to become 
a sovereign of all quarters as emperor. But it was very 
difficult to control such a huge empire from one centre. 
Consequently it became necessary for the king to 
decentralize the whole empire which led to the growth of 


feudalism. 


110. EI, II, p. 193; III, pp. 261-67. 
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Gradually the circumstances made the emperor dependent 
upon his feudatories for army and taxes. Further the 
soldiers of feudal army were also not loyal to the imperial 
king but they were loyal to their feudal lords. The revenue 
collected by the feudal lords from their assigned areas was 
used for their personal interests and only a small amount 
was given to the king. With the growing powers, the 
feudatories became more powerful and desired also for the 
establishment of their own empire. They also did not remain 
faithful to their sovereign. They always cherished the hope 
throwing the imperial yoke one day. Whenever the central 
power became weak, the feudatoreis used to become 
practically independent. They also started to perform 
ASvamedha sacrifice in order to become emperor. In this 
context, R.S. Sharma?11 rightly says that the feudatoreis 
could claim even the title of chakravartin. It seems that 
the king usually had a very weak hold over their 
feudatories. He, in somewhat manner, became the king only of 
his feudal lords. In practice, the feudatories were the real 
kings of the people. They generally ignored the interest of 
the state and as well as of the people. Apparently they 
imposed heavy taxes over their people and made unjustice 
many a time to them. Thus we may safely conclude that the 
feudal system, prevailed in the ancient Indian politics, led 


the ancient Indian state to its disintegration. 


1346. RYS Sharma, Aspects of Political Ideas and 
Institutions in Ancient India, p. 401. 
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CHAPTER I1T 
DIGVIJAYA AND ANCIENT 
INDIAN ECONOMY 

The prosperity of state or king depends by and large on 
the economic stability. Even political and military 
achievements, peace and security depend on the economic 
prosperity of the country. Therefore, the political thinkers 
and the statesman in all ages have laid emphasis on the 
development of the economic life. But the part played by the 
state or the king in the development of economic life 
depends on different needs at different periods and stages 
of the growth of society. However, the close touch between 
the state and the economic life of the people, sometimes may 
lead to good or evil according to the nature and methods of 
government activities. The state may appropriate to itself 
larger share of economic functions which may under certain 
conditions, encroach upon the economic freedom of the 
individuals. The interest of the state in the economic 
activities of the people increased immensely in the Mauryan 
period. The Arthasastra of Kautilya, the inscriptions of 
Asoka and the account of Megasthenes give a lot of 
information about direct or indirect interference of state 
in the economic life. This shows that kosa or a sound 
treasury was essential for the protection and prosperity of 


the state and material welfare of the people. 
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A. Concept of Sound Treasury (Kosa): 

In the early Vedic period the tribal-people paid bali, 
a gift or tribute to their war-leader which was the only 
source to maintain the kosa of the tribal state. This kosa 
was used to meet out the needs and requirements of the 
warfare. Later on when territorial states came into being, 
the war activities increased which were not possible without 
a sound treasury. In Mauryan period the importance of sound 


1 included it in the saptanga 


kosga was realized and Kautilya 
theory or seven important elements of the state. He remarks 
that all undertakings depend upon kosa (financial position 
of the king), therefore, the king must pay the attention to 
kosa. Discussing on the relative importance of seven 
elements of the state, Kautilya has expressed his opinion 
that the treasury was more important than the army because 
the latter can be raised and maintained only with the help 
of a well-filled treasury.“ The Mahabharata? calls upon the 
king to guard his finances, with great effort, since kings 


depend upon kosa, which tends to the prosperity of the 


kingdom. Kamandaka* states that it is on the lips of the all 


1. Arthasastra, Il. 8. 
2.  Ibid., VIII, 1; R.P. Kagle, Kautilya Arthagastra, III, 
p. 189. 


3. Mbh., XII. 119. 16. 


4. Kamandakiya Nitisara, XIII. 33. 
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that the king is dependent on kosa. The Visnudharmottara 
purana® says that kosa is the root of the tree of state. 
Manu® says that kosa and government of the realm depend on 
the king, i.e. they should be the personal concern of the 


7 recommends that the king should personally 


king Yajnavalkya 
look into the income and expenditure every day and keep in 
his treasury buildings whatever is brought by those who are 
appointed to bring gold and wealth. Kamandaka® and Sukra? 
are also of the same view. 

The above mentioned works have constantly emphasized 
the prime necessity of a competent army and a rich treasury 
for subduing the subversive elements on the king's side as 
well as those in the opposite camp for the well being of the 
state. They hold that the king depends on the treasury, or 
that the treasury is the root of the state. Treasury and the 
army were the two great pillars of the state in ancient 
India. 

1. Source of Revenue: 


The principal source of filling the treasury in ancient 


5. Visnudharmottra Purana, II. 61.17. 
6. Manusmr ti, VII. 65. 

7: Yajnavalkya smrti, I. 327-28. 

8. KamandakTya Nitisara, V. 77. 


9.  Sukranitisara, I. 276-278. 
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India was taxation. In the financial theories of the 
ArthaSastra and allied works, the ruler's right to levy 
taxes and contributions and the people's obligation to pay 
them arise from an implied contract between the state and 
its subjects. The imposition of taxes depends solely on the 
protection afforded by the state. The principles of taxation 
that guided the state in matters of taxation show the 
solicitude of the economists for the welfare of the 
subjects. Taxation was to be reasonable and equitable; the 
criterion of judging its equitableness consisted in the 
feeling of the state on the one hand and that of the 
agriculturists and the traders on the other, that they have 
received adequate and reasonable return for their mutual 
services. The first principle was that in matters of 
taxation the state was to be guided by the rules in the 
smrtis. The tax was to be collected at a specified time and 


10 and at a definite proportion or percentage. Any 


place 
increase in taxation, if unavoidable was to be gradual .11 
Additional taxation was an exceptional measure to be 


resorted to only under grave national emergency in the 


absence at any other alternative. An article was to be taxed 


10. Mbh., XII, 88.12; Kamandk7ya Nitis@ra, V. 83-84. 


11. Mbh., XII 88.7-8. 
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only once. 12 Net profit, and not gross earning, was the 
basis for taxation of trade and industry. 13 In the case of 
artisans, before taxing them, the king has to pay regard to 
the labour and skill involved and to the necessaries of life 
required by them. 14 It is also maintained that the workers 
and artisans who subsist by manual labour should contribute 


one day's work to the king gratis ina month? 


or 
fortnight .1& Gaut. Dh. s.17 add that the king must supply 
them with food on the day they work gratis. 

The third principle was that the taxation should be 
felt by those taxed as light and not heavy or excessive. The 
Mahabharata‘® states “just as a bee draws honey but at the 
same time leaves the flowers uninjured, so the king should 
take wealth from men without harming them. One (a bee) may 


search each flower (for honey) but should not cut the very 


root just like a garland-maker, but not like a coal-maker'. 


12. Arthasastra, V. 2. 
13. Mbh., XII. 87. 13-14; Manusmr ti, VII. 
14. Mbh., XII. 87.15. 


15. Gaut. Dh. S., X. 31-34; Visnu. Dh. S., III. 32; 
Manusmr tT, VII, 137-38. 


16. Sukran7tisara, IV. 2.121. 
17. Gaut. Dh. S., X. 34. 


18. Ibid., V. 34. 17-18; XII. 71.20; XII. 88. 4-6. 
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Similarly, Manu!? Says that just as the leach, the calf and 
the bee take their sustenance little by little, so must the 
king draw from his kingdom annual taxes little by little. 
Let the king not cut up his own root (by leving no taxes) 
nor the root of others2® by excessive greed'. 

The careful examination of the grounds of partial or 
total remission of taxation reveals that religious beliefs 
as well as humanitarian ideas of the age were responsible 
for exempting from taxation certain classes of people like 
learned Brahmanas and bhiksus. The dumb, the deaf, the 
blind, students studying in gurukula, and hermits were also 
not taxable; infant, those far advanced in age, woman newly 
confined or destitute, poor widows, and people otherwise 
helpless were also tax-free. In view of the fact that 
certain villages supplied recruits to the state army, those 
military villages were exempted from taxation. Untaxable 
property included articles required for sacrifices, earning 
of craftsmanship, receipts from alms, articles worth less 
than a copper coin. Only a nominal tax was to be collected 
for the first four or five years from those agriculturists 
who newly brought land under cultivation and made it more 


fertile and productive; but the tax in their case also 


19. Manusmrt7, VIT, 129, 139-40. 


20. Mbh., XII. 87. 17-18. 
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gradually rose to the normal rate in subsequent years. 
Several kinds of taxes are mentioned in the 
Dharmasastras, Arthasastra and inscriptions. For securing 
revenue, Kautilya advises the tapping of every available 
source and recommends emergency measures under special 
circumstances. Some important sources of taxation are 
enumerated below. 
(a) Land revenue formed the mainstay of the state finances. 
The rate of land tax, which was fixed sixth part in theory, 
varied from 1/12th, 1/10th, 1/8th, or 1/6 the normal times 
to 1/4th or even 1/3rd in times of emergency. Besides 
general land revenue, there was other cesses and charges on 
land, which included water cess, periodical levy on 
agricultural live~-stock of the cultivators, taxes on 
agricultural and industrial products, and tax in cash on 
certain special crops. Under this heading also comes income 
from state properties, viz. crown land, waste land, forests, 
and natural tanks and reservoirs. 
(b) Tax collected from cities, trade and industry 
constituted another important category of state revenue. 
Other taxes included profession tax; property tax; income 
from slaughter houses, liquor, and gambling; tolls, customs, 
octroi, port dues and transit duties; fee from passports; 
licence fee on weights and measures contributions from 


artisans in cash or service; shop tax, not referred to in 
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21 


the smrtis but mentioned in the inscriptions; and charge 


of one-fiftieth of the interest earned by money-lenders. 22 
(c) Besides taxes imposed on the subjects, the state had 
its own sources of income which were under the direct 
control of the state. These comprised mines and minerals, 
salts, saffron, mint, workshops, state manufacturing, jail 
industries, and elephants. 

(d) The items of miscellaneous and special taxes and 
revenues included forced labour; income from unclaimed lost, 
or ownerless property, fine from law courts; treasure trove; 
irregular receipts from plunder tributes from feudatories; 
the wealth obtained by looting the enemy's state during 
invasion i.e. booty in war; occasional taxes such those paid 
on the birth for a prince; and escheat, etc. The pilgrim 
tax, 23 taxes levied at the time of the upanayana, marriage, 
Vedic sacrifices and the life fall under the category of 
special taxes .24 The kings aiso used to levy some special 
taxes to finance their wars against their enemies, as the 


Chola king Virarajendra (A.D. 1063-70) did at the time of 


21. cf. A.S. Altekar, op.cit., p. 204. 
22. cf. Manusmr ti, VII. 130; Gaut. Dh. S., XK. 25. 
23. Rajatarangin7, VII. 1008. 


24. EI, XX, p. 64. 
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war against the Chalukyas of Vengi.2° 


(e) Yet another source of filling the state kosa was 
emergency tax. The sources of raising emergency revenue were 
to be tapped only under exceptional circumstances when the 
treasury was empty, and there was the threat of an impending 
danger. Besides, benevolence, forcible loans and donations, 
emergency taxes, arbitrary enhancement of normal rates, and 
fraudulent and forcible collections under several pretexts, 
which are exhaustively dealt with by Kautilya and others, 2® 
reference may also be made to the sale of divine images by 


27 and the scheme of 


the Mauryas, mentioned by Patanjali, 
debased coinage resorted to by the Mauryas28 and the 
Guptas, 2? which must have been instrumental in filling the 
state treasury to great extent. Kautilya very intelligently 
prescribed that some of these taxing devices should be 


levied on the seditious and religious only, and not on 


al1.30 


25. Annual Report on South Indian Ejigraphy, 1920, No. 520. 


26. Arthasastra, V. 2; Manusmrt7, 118-20; Sukranitisara, 
IV. 2.9. ‘ 


27. Patanjali on Panini, IV. 3.99. 
28. cf. K.P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, p. 333. 
29. cf. U.N. Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue System, p. 193. 


30. Arthasastra, Vv. 2. 
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2. Source of Expenditure: 

Like taxation, public expenditure was also based on 
certain principles. The state existed for the welfare of the 
people and justification of state expenditure was sought in 
the benefit of the people. But compared with the minute 
treatment of the several revenue sources by the above cited 
ancient’ Indian authorities, expenditure does not seem to 
have received its due share of attention. The economists 
have devoted more space to framing rules for raising taxes 
and loans. That is why we do not find the incisive analysis 
in dealing with the problems of public expenditure which we 
find in their analysis and description of public revenue and 
taxation. Probably it was due to the period of comparatively 
fewer wants and simplir life. The population of the country 
was much less than the population of a small state of the 
present country. The society was divided into small states 
frequently at war with each other and always ready to defeat 
one another. The main problems of the rulers were to defend 
the freedom and integrity of their states, maintain law and 
order, develop religion and culture of the society and 
promote the welfare of the people. Thus, it is clear that 
the problems of public expenditure were confined to a few 
heads which consumed the entire revenue of the state. 
However, before coming to the different items of 


expenditure, let it be seen what the economists have to say 
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regarding the proportion of revenue to expenditure. 
Kautilya mentions only the items of the state 
expenditure but does not tell about the proportion of the 
state income to be spent on each item of expenditure. Sukra 
is the only writer who gives us some definite idea of the 
percentage of the state income spent on the different items. 
According to him, 31 one-sixth of the income should go to 
saving; one half should be spent on the army; and one 
twelfth each on charity, ministers, inferior officers, and 


32 recommends that 


the privy purse. The Manasollasa 
ordinarily three-fourths of the revenue should be spent and 
one fourth should be saved. The chief sources of expenditure 
are described below. 

(a) First and foremost among the source of expenditure was 
the maintenance of security of the state, which involved not 
only the maintenance of a well equipped armed force in the 
four branches and the navy, capable of both offence and 
defence, but also of the storehouse, armouries, and above 
all, the entire organization of the secret service. The 
observation of Megasthenes along with Kautilya's regulations 
indicate that this head of national defence consumed major 


part of the state revenue and has been described as the most 


31. Sukranftisadra, I. 315-17. 


32. Manasollasa, II. 4.439-40. 
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important head of expenditure. 

If a state wanted to live and maintain its 
independence, it had to spend heavily on its fighting 
forces. The four Vedas and most of the scriptures of the 
Vedic and post-Vedic period are full of references to wars, 
battles, armies and weapons. From about 500 A.D. militarism 
was rampant and warfare common. Therefore, the protection of 
the people is described as the foremost duty of a king. 33 In 
the Mahabharata Bhisma says to Yudhisthir that a king who 
fails in his duty of protecting the subjects is an 
incarnation of evil and his people should destroy such a 
king. 34 Bhisma, Sukra, Brahaspati and all the jurists 
without exceptions have ordered the king to make all 
possible efforts for the defence of the state. Sukra 
prescribed that the king should muster a strong army 
comprising the elephants, horsemen, etc. and equip it with 
the best possible weapons. He describes many kinds of 
formations of the army. He orders the rulers to construct 
strong forts and castles and asks them to keep these forts 
full of supplies, arms and provisions. He believes that 


without a strong army neither there can be a state nor 


33. Mbh., XII. 71.27. 


34. Ibid., XIII, 60. 32. 
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wealth nor valour. ?> It shows that fifty percent of the 
state revenue was recommended to be spent on army in normal 
times was undoubtedly very high. Obviously, during an 
emergency this ratio could be increased. 
(b) It was also the duty of the king to promote the sources 
of income of the state, such as agriculture, trade, 
industry, animal husbandry and banking which are commonly 
called varta. The king has been repeatedly asked to spend 
liberally for the development of the economy of the state. 
The king was required to reclaim land for cultivation, to 
excavate tanks and lakes in order to make agriculture 
independent of the caprices of the rains. He was also 
required to distribute seed-grains on loan to the 
cultivators in times of need.2© It is also stated that the 
prosperity and strength of the state depends upon the 
economy, therefore, it should be the utmost concern of the 
king to take care of agriculture, trade and cow-rearing.?/ 
In the Mahabharata, the king is advised that the 
traders should not be neglected and they should not be 


overtaxed. 38 At one place Yudhisthira is advised to help the 


ee ee es 


2 
35. Sukranitisara, IV. 865. 


36. Mbh., XII. 5.17, 21; II. 5.78, 79; Sukran7tisara, IV. 
225, 232, 393. 


37. Mbh., II. 5.80. 


38. Ibid., XII, 88.29. 
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traders by giving them money. 22 Manu has described the 
duties of the king in regard to trade and commerce of the 
state. He says that weights and measures should be examined 
at least once in six months and even the transport charges, 
wages, rates of interest, etc. be controlled. 49 It appears 
that in the Mahabharata period certain industries had also 
developed and the authors of the great epic knowing their 
importance in the society asked the king to encourage 
them. 41 The importance of routes and bridges both for the 
defence and prosperity of the state was also recognized by 
our ancient thinker and therefore, they have emphasized the 
construction and maintenance of roads and streets. Sukra 
says that the king should construct roads in the village and 
city and the countryside. He gives also the ideal 
measurements of roads.*2 In the same context he rules the 
construction of market on both the sides of the royal 
roads.43 The Mahabharata also recommends the construction of 


suitable roads with which shops and the places of supply of 


39. Ibid., XII, 88. 29. 


40. Manusmrti, VIII. 403. 
41. Mbh., Il. 5. 119. 
42. Sukranitisdra, I. 159-61. 


43. Ibid., I. 158. 
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water are to be attached. 44 


The rules for the maintenance of roads and water 
transport and the bridges at suitable places are also 
prescribed by our ancient thinkers. According to Sukra an 
ideal road is that which has bridges across the rivers and 
ditches on both the sides so that water may not accumulate 


45 Sukra Maintains that it is the 


on the roads. 
responsibility of the state to construct sarai or rest 
houses ( pantha$alas) at suitable places and to protect the 
life and property of the travelers who stay in these 
panthaSsalas. Further it is also maintained that fruit trees 
should also be planted on both the sides of the roads and 
the Mahabharata fixes the responsibility of the state to 
preserve these trees. 46 

Besides the promotion of revenue sources, it was also 
the duty of the king to think about the other aspects of 
welfare of his people. It is stated that schools and seats 
of learning should be opened and maintained by the state. 


The king is advised to spend money for the promotion of 


learning?! The king had to support the poor, old and down 


44. Mbh., XII. 69.53. 
45. Sukranitisara, I. 165. 
46. Mbh., XII. 89.11. 


47. Sukran7tisara, IV. 890. 
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trodden people of the society. 48 Sukra says that the king is 
responsible to provide support to the ascetic, invalid, 
indigent, pauper, widow and the orphans. 49 The Mahabharata” 
also expresses the similar view. It is stated that the king 
should appoint competent physicians for the treatment of the 
wounded soldiers and the diseased people and should make 
proper arrangement of dispensaries.°1 Sukra maintains that 
for the treatment of elephants, horses, etc. the king should 
appoint skilled veterinary surgeons.» All these references 
indicate that a substantial part of the state kosa was spent 
on the welfare of the state. 

(c) A part of the revenue of the state was used also for 
the administration of justice and services in the state. We 
find mention of various ministers, officials and their 
responsibilities in our ancient literature. In accordance 
with the requirements of his fort and country parts, the 
king was to fix under one fourth of the total revenue the 
charge of maintaining his servants by providing such 


emoluments as can infuse in them the spirit of enthusiasm to 
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work. But he was not supposed to violate the course of 
righteousness and wealth. °3 Kautilya gives a detailed 
account of remuneration payable to the winiater, officers, 
servants and other persons who were in the service of state. 
In the Mahabharata also the various sages and saints have 
given their opinion in respect of administration of kingdon, 
the various kinds of officials, their duties and 


54 also give some account regarding 


qualifications. Smrtis 
the scale of remuneration to the servants of the king. 

The question whether these payments were annual or 
monthly has become a moot point with the scholars. 
Shamashastri>” and Brijnarain?©® hold that the salaries 
referred to in the Artasastra were made annually to the 
government servants. But some scholars do not agree with 
this view. However the problem has been solved by G. Harihar 
Shastri?’ who takes these salaries as annual but further 
adds on cogent ground that it appears that payments were 


made monthly and an officer of the top rank received four 


thousand panas and a servant of the lowest order five panas 
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per month. Accordingly women employed in the royal service 
and servants employed in menial services were paid daily in 
proportion to their position and work. It shows that a 
considerable amount of revenue budget of the state was spent 
on the salaries of the state officials who were engaged in 
the machinery of the state administration. The kings in 
ancient India spent a fairly large amount on the religious 
activities of the state. There are numerous references of 
gifts and charities to the Brahmanas, Buddhists, hermits and 
even householders. In the Mahabharata king is asked to help 
the Brahmanas in all possible ways.°8 the king is advised to 
exempt the Brahmanas from taxation, make provision for 
their livelihood, give them cows, food, clothes, etc. They 
are also advised to help the Brahmanas in conducting rituals 
like yajna and furthering learning in the state. Therefore, 
revenue-free lands were given to performers of sacrifices, 
spiritual guides, priests, and to these learned in the 
Vedas; also to persons of great utility which included 
superintendents, accountants, gopas and sthanikas (local 
officers), veterinary surgeons, physicians, horse trainers 


and messengers.” 
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It is noteworthy here to mention that in the great 
sacrifice of Pusyamitra Sunga, thousands of Brahmanas were 
invited and lavishly rewarded by gifts. The king Kharvela in 
the 10th year of his reign spent one lakh coins to pay 
homage to the memory of the former kings of Kalinga. The 
Nasika and Karle Buddhist inscriptions of Usavadata, son of 
Dinkika and son-in-law of Nahapana record that he used to 
feed through out the year a hundred thousand of Brahmanas. °° 
Thus, the wheel of religion and welfare moving right from 
Asoka to Rudradamana, Huviska, Kharvela, Harga, etc. 

Our ancient political thinkers also prescribed some 
sacrifices to be performed by the kings, such as Asvamedha, 
Rajasuya, Vajapeya, etc. which consumed a lot of revenues of 
the state as these were continued for a long time. 

(e) Sukra testifies that one twelfth of the state revenue 
was reserved for the personal expenditures (atmabhoga) of 
the king. The amount of privy-purse was used for the health 
and happiness of the king and his family. Due consideration 
to the material and immaterial aspects of life was given as 
we see Kautilya recommending the king to attend to the 
business of goods, heretics, learned Brahmanas, cattle, 


sacred places, the minors, the aged, the afflicted, the 
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helpless and of women in his personal capacity. ®©1 The great 
emperor Asoka did not care much about his privy-purse. He 
spent this allocation of money for the welfare of his 
subjects. A very interesting example of the use of the 
king's privy purse for the welfare of his subjects may drawn 
from the Junagarh inscription of Saka Mahaksatrapa 
Rudradamana. It tells us that the treasury of this ruler 
overflowed with the excess of gold, silver, diamonds, beryls 
and jewels from the properly acquired bali, bhoga and Sulka. 
It adds that he constructed the famous dam of the Sudersana 
lake out of his own treasury without burdening his subjects 
with kara, visti and pranaya. © 
Thus in ancient India, rulers spent their privy purse 
in the right and fruitful direction. 
(£) The ancient Indian thinkers prescribed also a reserve 
fund for the king. This reserve fund was brought forward for 
future. ®3 Kautilya lays down that superintendent of 
storehouse is expected to keep half of his stock in reserve 
for meeting future emergencies and spend the remaining half 


only. 64 In this way, the state was aware of future 
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responsibilities and liabilities and maintained reserve for 
the welfare and safeguards of the country in order to meet 
casual and emergent demands. 
B. Effects of Digvijaya on Ancient Indian Economy: 

War was a regular feature of ancient Aryan society and 
a close study of Brahmanical texts convince beyond doubt 
that there were frequent wars and battles in ancient India. 

The kings fought wars either to increase their 
supremacy or when oppressed by others. Thus, bravery and 
chivalrous was the cause of many wars which could have been 
easily avoided. War was also fought for glory-for power and 
prestige, acquisition of territory and establishment of 
sovereignty. ®> The Rajasutya and ASvamedha sacrifices were 
performed by most of the kings, who though themselves to be 
too powerful. Whenever the king was more concerned to get 
himself recognized as a sovereign, he used to perform 
ASvamedha sacrifice where he did not think for annexing the 
territory of the other state but only to have annual 
tribute. In the battles for ASvamedha sacrifice challenges 
were sent to the kings through whose territory the horse 
passed either to acknowledge the suzerainty or to fight. 

The wars were of two kinds: righteous war (dharmayudha) 


and treacherous war ( kitayudha). The dharmayudha was fought 
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in accordance with the laws of war but in kUtayudha all 
these rules were to be violated according to the 
circumstances. The laws of the war were humanized and the 
people were advised to show kindness to their enemies. 
Slaughter of enemies was not the aim but the aim was to win 
success with as little oppression and slaughter as possible. 
No attempt was made to prejudice or destroy completely the 
political and economic activities of the conquered. There 
was not to be any dictated peace but there was to be a 
treaty as between two equals. 6 Thus, the laws of war were 
very elaborate and humane. 

But it would be unrealistic to pretend that war in 
ancient India was always fought in accordance with the noble 
principles of combat laid down in many of the Dharmasastras. 
Treachery, brutality and utter viciousness are also 
advocated by ancient Indian political thinkers. Kautilya 
also reiterates the necessity of disregarding laws of war 
for success. He says that if the circumstances are in favour 
of invader himself he may undertake an open fight otherwise 
a treacherous fight .°7 His advice is a clear transgression 
of the traditional code of international morality. He, 
however, does not eulogize kutayudha, he seems to have 
66. Ibid., pp. 83-87. 
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reserved his judgement. Kamandaka, idecee, openly extolled 
the practice of kutayudha. Sukra®® is also vociferous about 
the expediency of an unrighteous warfare. The same view is 
also expressed by Bhisma. ©? 

The rules laid down for unrighteous war ( kutayudha) 
permitted attack at any time and under all circumstances, 
the enemy state was to be devasted, trees were to be cut, 
and crops and stores were to be burnt down, civilians were 
to be taken into captivity. Many of these calamities 
occurred when Asoka conquered and annexed Kalinga and it may 
well be assumed that they were to some extent inseparable 
from all warfare in the post-Christian period. The 
prevalence of such wars is evident also from the medieval 
inscriptions from Karnatak at the time. A later work 
Manasollasa!®© (c. 1140 A.D.) refers to several varieties of 
the kutayudha. In Desanasaka warfare villages were burnt 
down, in Janangachhedaka warfare enemy subjects were 
mutilated, in Gograha warfare cattle were carried away, in 
dhanykarana warfare corn was plundered, in Bandigraha 


warfare traders and wealthy men were imprisoned, in 
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Sathanadadha warfare house and palaces were burnt. Manu’! 
also advises that the infrastructure of the economy of the 
enemy should be systematically destroyed. 

The law-givers have dealt in detail the plan as regards 
encamping and organizing the army and also conducting the 
offensive and defensive operations but have not properly 
discussed the effects of the wars. The wars whether 
conducted for digvijaya or some other reasons effected the 
economy of both the states, i.e. victor and vanquished. 
These effects which took place even before the war (during 
preparations) and as well as after the war have been 
discussed below under different headings. 

1. Effects on Digvijayin's Economy: 

The effects of war on the digvijayin's economy may be 
divided under the following heads. 

(a) Effects During Preparation of War: 

In order to plan war, the ancient writers have 
discussed the economic problems arising from the wars and 
expeditions of the kings. The kings who were desirous of 
establishing their supremacy raised a big powerful army to 
attack on the enemy's state. We find mention that 
Chandragupta Maurya had army of six lakhs of foot soldiers, 


thirty thousand cavalry and nine thousand elephants. Harsa 
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in his march against the murderer of his elder brother had 
five thousand elephants, two thousand horses and fifty 
thousand foot soldiers and after six years he had sixty 
thousand elephants and one lakh cavalry. The ancient Indian 
writers were aware that a lot of money was required for to 
build up strong armed forces, a network of spies, vital 
roads, forts and arms and equipments. For the purpose the 
king must build up a rich treasury. Therefore, the king 
declaring it a war emergency taxed his people heavily to 
enrich the state treasury which greatly affected the 
economic condition of the people. 

Secondly, to raise a big army for the war the farmers 
and artisans were forced to join military forces under the 
situation of a war emergency. But due to this recruitment of 
the farmers and artisans in the army, their professions 
could not be looked after properly behind them and 
therefore, as a result they could not get a good yield of 
their crops and sufficient produce of their crafts 
respectively. It gave a serious set back to agriculture. 
Besides, making careful preparations for the ensuring war, 
the king is advised also to stock the state granaries so 
that there may not be a shortage of food stuff during the 
war. Accordingly the king asked his people to contribute a 
part of their grains stock to the state granaries keeping in 


view the emergency of war. 
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Thirdly the trade also did not remain uneffected. Our 
ancient Indian thinkers prescribed certain duties for the 
kings during calamities, of which war was obviously most 
common. Such duties are called apaddharma duties. To make 
preparations for the ensuring war, the kings are asked to 
collect money by other means also. They are asked to raise 
loans from the rich traders by visiting the towns and 
villages personally, with the promise to repay them after 
the calamity was over./2 tt was required to enrich the 
treasury without which it was not possible to maintain a 
strong army for the ensuing war./3 These loans effected a 
lot the frequent trade activities of the traders in king's 
own state. 

(b) Effects During march for War: 

Whenever the huge army marched for war, the problem of 
food for army and also for horses an elephants took place 
even within his own territories and the territories of his 
feudatories. According to our ancient thinkers it was the 
proper time to invade in the month of Margasirsa when the 
crops sown in the rains are ready. /4 It shows that the 
fields falling on routes naturally were to be destroyed by 
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these armies because it was not possible for such huge 
armies to move or march in a limited area. It moved through 
different routes wherein the elephants and horses destroyed 
the crops eating and walking on the way. Whenever it took 
rest then the place where they camped crops around them did 
not seem to be safe. However, Manu maintains that the roads 
leading to the kingdoms of the enemy should carefully 
repaired so that the army and supply may be transported 
conveniently. /> But keeping in view the hugeness of the army 
it may fairly be assumed that it is not possible for such a 
huge army to move in a controlled way and limited area. 
Thus, it gave a set back to the agriculture of its own 
people by destroying their crops at large scale. 

Since passport was necessary for foreigners entering 
the country in normal times, it is quite likely that all 
communications might have been stopped with the declaration 
of war. States must have naturally taken care to see that 
merchandise and provisions of their own country did not pass 
into the possession of the opponent to strengthen his 
fighting power. When, however, frontiers were extensive and 
administration inefficient, some amount for trade might have 
continued stealthily. There was blockade by sea and enemy 
ships were seized as happened at Kalyan in the Saka- 
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Satavahana war. 76 Any way, due to war activities the trade 
and commerce of the invading state suffered a lot. 
(c) Effects after War: 

During the course of war many causalities take place. 
The farmers and the artisans who were forced to join 
military at the time of war, many of them are killed by the 
enemy forces in the war. After the war, it becomes a great 
problem for the dependents of these deceased as no-one is 
left behind to look after their professions and thus the 
established professions of these persons get a serious set- 
back or rather vanished. 

After becoming victorious or accomplishing digvijaya 
the digvijayin (vijigisu) used to perform the Agvamedha 
sacrifice. In fact the digvijaya was considered incomplete 
unless the horse sacrifice is performed. No religious 
Significance was attached with it but it was a symbol of 
one's overlordship. This sacrifice was performed 
continuously for a long time and a big amount of state 
revenue was spent on it. 

We know that in the great horse sacrifice of Pusyamitra 
Sunga, thousands of Brahmanas were invited and lavishly 
rewarded by gifts. The amount spent in performing such 
sacrifices was absolutely a wastage of pubic money which 
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effected the treasury of the digvijayin's state. 
2. Effects on Enemy's Economy: 

In the case of digvijaya where a king wanted to 
establish his imperial sovereignty and to get annual 
tribute, normally the weaker kings accepted his suzerainty 
and agreed to pay him tributes without facing a war. Thus, 
the wise kings avoided wars. But if the invader was 
unrighteous, it was not possible to prevent a war and these 
unrighteous wars severally effected the economy of the 
enemy's state. These effects are discussed below in detail. 
(a) Loss of Agriculture: 

Kautilya?’ maintains that a king should invade in the 
month of Margasirsa when the crops sown in the rainy season 
are near reaping so that they may be utilized for the 
purpose of food for the army men and as well as for horses 
and elephants. Secondly, it was also a motive of the invader 
to destroy the crops of the enemy so that later may not get 
its yield. Bhisma rules that the crops, bridges, roads and 
forts, etc. of the enemy should be destroyed. But sometimes 
due to the fear of invasion the king who was to be attacked 
asked his people to destroy their crops, so that they may 
not fall into the hands of invader. Sometimes the land was 
left uncultivated due to the probabilities of war because 
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the war-march was not for two or three days but months 
together as we have seen in regard to the Asvamedha 
Sacrifice where horse roamed for a year alongwith a huge 
army. In this regard Bhisma also asks Yudhisthir to destroy 
the crops in case it is impossible to reap and store them in 
the fort so that the food stuff may not be utilized by the 
invader's army. 78 Among the farmers and other workers who 
joined army of their state at the time of war emergency many 
were killed in the battle-field which was also a loss to 
agriculture. Thus, as a result of war the defeated king lost 
his entire agricultural produce. 

(b) Loss in Trade: 

As far as the effects of war on trade relations are 
concerned trade becomes automatically invalid the moment war 
starts. Usually, the states regard those contracts as void 
which give help to the invader or in any way add to the 
resources of the enemy. Those contracts are also declared 
void which require intercourse or communication with enemy 
persons. Not only this, but at the time of attack the people 
of the invaded state cannot continue their trading 
activities even with the other states because of the fear 
that merchandise and provisions of their own country did not 


pass into the possession of the opponent to strengthen his 
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fighting powers. The cancellation of trading activities also 
caused a great loss to the economy of the defeated country. 
(c) Loss of Industrial Production: 

In ancient India there was a great variety of 
flourishing industries like metal industry, stone industry, 
textile industry, ceramic industry, wood industry, and so 
on. The most of the industries were worked by hand labour. 
At the time of war calamity, most of the artisans and 
workers engaged in these industries, stopped their work and 
joined army of their state to fight with the enemy. Thus, 
the industiral production stood paralyzed and the production 
in stock was also destroyed by the enemy forces. Those 
artisans and workers who were killed in the war was a loss 
to the industries and also to the families of the deceased 
persons. 

(d) Destruction of Public and Private property and 
merciless burning of Towns and villages: 

In most of the wars the invaders did not follow the 
rules of dharmavijaya but adopted the path of lobhavijaya 
and asuravijaya which were the categories of kutayudha. 
Under the rules of kutayudha the invader was allowed to 
attack at any time and under all circumstances; the enemy's 
state was to be devasted, trees were to be cut and crops and 


stores were to be burnt down, and civilians were to be taken 
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in captivity. /? In the Mahabharata Bhisma also allows to the 
invader to destroy the crops, bridges, roads and forts, etc. 
of the enemy. According to Manu the infrastructure of the 
economy of the enemy should also be systematically 
destroyed. 8° By adopting the methods of kutayudha the 
vijigisu in order to weakening or destroying the treasury of 
the enemy, burnt even the towns and villages mercilessly. It 
shows that the invader king made his best efforts to destroy 
the economy of the enemy. 

(e) Loot: 

The word ‘loot' indicates towards something resembling 
goods of value seized in war or something taken by force or 
violence. We find that behind every conquest, there was not 
only the cause of superiority over enemy but it was also the 
will to gain something like money, land, slaves, chariots, 
riding animals, etc. On the part of vijigisu it is called 
*“pooty'. As its 5/6 part was to be distributed among the 
free-booters according to their valour and rank, the 
soldiers of the invading army took interest in looting the 


enemy's state at large scale. 
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(£) Tributes: 

Income from defeated country is considered the best 
income for any state, therefore, it was natural for the 
conqueror to concentrate on it. After accepting the 
suzerainty of the conqueror the conquered had to pay 
tributes to his conqueror. During war there was a loss of 
agriculture, trade, industries etc. which lowered the income 
of the people. After the war, people of the defeated country 
were not in position to pay more taxes. But it was the 
question of state's survival, and therefore, they were 
forced to pay taxes. Thus, on the one hand they had loss of 
agriculture, trade and industry and on the other they were 
forced to pay heavy taxes. 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion we may safely 
say that right from the origin of the state, treasury played 
an important role in the rise and decline of the states. The 
sound treasury is considered base of sound army. The 
taxation is stated the main source of filling treasury 
(kosa). But many powerful kings defeated the weaker states 
and obtained tributes from them and compelled them to accept 
their supremacy. However, they achieved their goal of 
accomplishing digYijaya but the wars conducted by them 


effected the economy of both the states adversely. 


CHAPTER IV 
DIGVITAYA AND ANCTENT 
INDIAN RELIGION 

The political and religious institutions as interlinked 
with each other, exerting considerable influence on the 
state mould its functioning into spiritualistic tone, as an 
ideal to be achieved. Besides, they also determine the 
social structure in away that it may function pro- 
manegerial class interests (warrior and priestly class). 
Thus, both sought to accumulate power in order to establish 
effective control on society. Although the mode and 
technique of control and field of action come largely to 
redivided in a civilized society, a large number of 
individual or group social actions received their sanctions 
from not only the political power but also had religious 
legitimacy. Religion, for all practical purposes concerned 
with even the most mundane affairs of society! and the 


2 encroached 


political power, wielding sovereign authority, 
upon even its spiritual frame. Whether these phenomenon had 
any marked tension in society is the subject of our 
examination. 


State and Religion: 


In the Vedic times peace, order, security and justice 
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were regarded as the fundamental aims of the state.3 In this 
regard the king as head of the state had to rule 
like god Varuna, the upholder of the law and order 
(dhrtavarata) .4 Any law violator or wicked person could be 
punished by him. On the contrary side virtuous persons were 
helped by the king. Religion was to be promoted. In the same 
context, the aspect of morality was to be encouraged and 
education was to be patronised.> The material well-being of 
its citizens was also regarded the prime duty of state. The 
kingdom of king Pariksit,idealized in the Atharvaveda® 
flowed with milk and honey. In a nut shell all round 
development of the subjects was clearly regarded as the 
chief aim of the state during the Vedic and Upanisadic 
periods.Consequently, in the writings of our political 
thinkers we find that promotion of dharma, artha and kama 
was the aim of the state.’ Here we are concerned with dharma 


which was to be promoted by the state® 


not by championing 
any particular sect or religion but by fostering a feeling 


of piety and righteousness, by encouraging virtue and 
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morality, by extending help to the establishments belonging 
to all religions and sects, by maintaining free hospitals, 
tanks, canals, lakes, well, alms-houses, and feeding-houses 
for the poors and decrepits and last but not least, by 
extending patronage to literature and sciences. Keeping the 
spiritual flourishment in mind as an ultimate goal, the 
thinkers purposefully associated the aim and objective of 
the state with religion. Taking in the similar context, the 
Mahabharata refers that a well conducted government formed 
the basis without which the aggregate spiritual progress of 
the people in an orderly and effective way was not 
possible.? Hence it became the responsibility of the monarch 
to ensure the proper functioning of the state since he (as 
head of the royal polity) regulated the all important 
machinery of the state. In other words, it was rightly 
understand that the prevalence of disorder affects not only 
the material interest of the people, but also their moral 
and spiritual interest .19 It is worthy of note that 
spiritual interests were regarded (by them) more important 
than the material interests that is why the four varnas viz. 
Brahamana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra were asked to learn 
arts and sciences and to fellow the duties in and through 


the prescribed modes of life?1 so that the attained merit 
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could ultimately led them to salvation. Meanwhile a 
disciplined organization was needed to enforce strict 
adherence to duties. Similarly, in order to punish deviation 
as well as for protection and maintenance of law and order 
was conceded as main duty of the ruler. 12 

The state, no doubt, claimed to be the champion of 
varnadharma. 13 The king was called dharmpati,14 the 
protector and enforcer of law, morality, religion and 
ethics. Therefore, it is worthwhile to examine that to what 
extent ancient Indian state was theocratic or under the 
influence of theology. a theocracy takes place if a king 
usurps the functions of the church, as happened in case of 
the khalifas. Similarly, when the head of the church acts 
also as a king as happened in the case of Dalali Lama of 
Tibet and the Pope of the Vatican kingdom. Likewise, when a 
king rules as a mere agent or instrument of the church, as 
happened for sometime in Europe during the 8th and 9th 
centuries A.D. During such a period the pope and the bishops 
even began to claim the right to punish the king, if he was 
not ruling according to the will of God. Significantly, the 
orders of the pope were to be regarded as of greater moment 


and validity than those of the emperor, as they had the 
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authority over the soul as we11.15 

The early Indian literature also cites a similar 
conflict between the king and the church. Making a comment 
in this regard Ait. Br.16 says that if the king does not 
employ a qualified Brahmana priest, gods will not at all 
accept his oblations. Not only in theory but we find in 
practice also that at the time of the coronation, the king 
bowed three times before the Brahmana; he thereby accepted 
his subordinate position and as long as he did so he would 


18 also states that the royal 


prosper.!7 Gautam Dharmasiitra 
authority does not touch the priest and reminds the king 
that he can prosper only if supported by the later. 

On the basis of above evidence we may say that down to 
the end of the Sutra period, the priests tried their level 
best to extend their sway over the monarch as well as the 
state. Interestingly, in order to ensure the success of 
their attempt various punishments and curses, etc. were 
propounded by the priestly class against such rulers who 
confiscate the cows, i.e., the wealth of the Brahmana. 19 


Thus, the efforts of the priests to forge a theocratic 


state, where their voice was to reign supreme were also in 


15. A.S. Altekar, op.cit., p. 51. 
16. Ait. Br.,VII. 5.24. 

17. Ibid., VI. 11.4. 

18. Gaut. Dh. S., 1.11. 


19. AV, XII.5; XIII. 3.1-25. 
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action the other hand a contrary trend was also emerging in 
which an approach was working to convert priest's position 
as subsidiary to that of king. It can be verified with a 
statement of Taitt. Br.*° which confesses that a king, at 
his sweet will can lord it over the Brahmanas. Another 
reference found in the Aitareya Brahmana similarly admits 
that a king can expel the Brahmanas at wil1.21 The 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad also states that it is the ksatriya 
or the king who enjoys the highest status in society. The 
Brahmana sits lower than and next to him. 22 When princess 
Sarmistha suspected that Devayani, the daughter of the royal 
chaplain, was assuming an air of superiority. She sharply 
reprimanded her: Enough of presumptuousness. Sitting in a 
humbler place your father goes on flattering my father day 
and night. You are the daughter of him who begs and 
flatters. I am the daughter of him who donates and is 
praised. 23 So the king far from becoming a mere instrument 
in the hands of the priest; he could shown him his proper 
place or even expel him, if he tended to become 
presumptuous. 

The Sanskrit word dharma is usually rendered into 


English as ‘religion’. But the two words are not exactly the 


20. Taitt. Br., III.9.14. 
21. Aijt. Br.,VII. 29. 
22. Brh. Up., I. 4.10. 


23. Mbh. I. 72. 9-10. 
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same in meaning. The essence of religion is creed of dharma, 
religion. 24 Thus, dharma is wider in its signification than 
religion. It includes the ideas of virtue, piety, duty and 
law which were regarded as the foremost aim of the state. 
And second is sect in which a group is there which maintains 
strict allegiance to a doctrine or leader .25 In pre-Mauryan 
period we find kings concentrating to promote the dharam nor 
a specific sect nor they were attached with some sect. But 
all existing sects were growing with their respect and 
position during the period. However, from Mauryan period we 
come across to emerging new trend in religious sphere. As we 
find that either kings began to follow some sect or began 
patronising other sect. 

From Mauryan period onwards there are ample information 
which indicate that kings started to follow some particular 


26 


sect. For example, Asoka himself started dhamma and 


Chandragupta Maurya adopted Buddhism. 27 Similarly, Vasudeva, 


28 and 


the last Kusana ruler became follower of Visnu 
Huviska was the follower of Karttikeya, Chandragupta II 


called himself paramabhagavata,~? likewise Kumargupta 


24. JTH, 1973, PP. 193-220. 

25. Longman, Dictionary of the English Language, p. 1344. 
26. N.Q@. Pankaj, op.cit., p. 81. 

27. \V.R.R. Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, p. 260. 

28. N.Q. Pankay, op.cit., p. 122. 


29. CII, III. NO. 4, p. 27. 
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followed Bhagvata cult. 39 So far Harsa's religion is 

concerned he seem to be more than a half Buddhist.31 
Consequently the subjects of such kings usually started to 
follow such sects. Under such circumstances the flourishing 
sect under a specific state got benefited not only in its 
increasing following but also in its economic sphere. In 
some sects where king showed personal interest he starts 
issuing coins with symbols of that particular sect. 
Receiving publicity in such a way that particular sect 
became more popular in the kingdom. Sometime after 
completion of digvijaya some kings started working for 
expansions of principles of some religion. As we know that 
Asoka worked for expansion of dharma, not only under his 
ruling areas but even his ministers, and daughter to 
promote outer region. He wanted the people to gradually grow 
in their dependence and devotion to dharma. 32 Similarly, 
Pusyamitra Sunga, the Brahmana general, raised high hopes of 
the revival of Vedic sacrifices, 2° Gautamiputra Satakarni of 
Satavahanas is said to be the only protector of the 
Brahmanas.34 Heliodorous of the Besanagar Pillar Inscription 
30. THQ, XV. No. 8, p. 40. 
31. N.Q. Pankaj, op.cit., p. 170. 


32. G.C. Pandey, Buddha Dharama ke Vikasa ka Itihasa, 
p. 139. 


33. N.Q@. Pankaj, op.cit., p. 108. 


34. SI, pp. 189-90. 
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was a devotee of Krsna. ?° In the same context Nasik 
Inscription of Usavadata states that he had dedicated a cave 
monastery at his own expenses, for the use of the itinerant 
priests of the four quarters. He also made many charities to 
the Brahmanas. 3© Mahaksatrpa Rudradaman adhered to the 
Brahamanical religion and obtained great fame in showing 
great reverence for the cows and the Brahmanas. 37 Further, 
we find Siva as depicted on the coins of all the Kusanas 
from wima Kadphises onwards. 38 Among Gupta rulers 
Samundragupta personally seemed to have been a devotee of 
god Visnu whose consort Laksmi figures on his coins.39 Harsa 
is well known for professing himself to be almost a 
Buddhist.49 The above discussed evidences clearly indicate 
that onwards Mauryan period at pro-religion trend among king 
was evolving. 

Some times kings also worked for their religious 
beliefs after establishment of their superiority. As we see 
the rank of dharma-mahamatras were ASoka's own creations 


since he appointed them as officer-incharge in religious 


35. JRAS, 1909, p. 1094. 

36. R.G. Bhandarkar, Early History of Deccan, p. 70. 
37. SI, I, pp. 172-74; EI VIII. p. 44. 

38. N.Q. Pankaj, op.cit., p. 123. 

39. SI, I, p. 269. 


40. N.Q@. Pankaj, op.cit., p. 170. 
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activities for the first time.41 the scope of their 
activities may be determined by various duties assigned to 
them who functioned at one and the same time as moral 
supporters, protectors, and promoters of religious interests 
through the empire and outside. Perhaps they also acted as 
religious advisers to the emperor . 42 The one sided patronage 
provided to a particular sect caused reaction also as 
happened in post Mauryan period. As we find that most of the 
states which arose over the ruins of Asokas empire, lent 


43 including horse 


support to struggling Brahmanism 
sacrifices. In this context, the successful Brahmanical 
revivalism under the reign of Pusyamitra Sunga can be put 
forward as reaction to Buddhism. Pusyamitra rather becoming 
conservative preferred to perform his ASvamedha in the same 
town i.e. Pataliputra where Asoka issued his order 
forbidding all Brahamnical sacrifices.44 Similarly, in the 
Berar and central Province (areas of the Vakatakas) and 
Bharasiva Nagas performed numerous Vedic rites. Likewise 
dynasties such as the Iksvakus, the Brhatphalayas, 
Salamkayanas the Palhavas, and the Kadambas all become 


interested to support the Brahmanism. 4° 


41. CII, I,p. 20. 

42. N.Q., Pankaj, op.cit., p. 78. 
43. Ibid., p.102. 

44. ciit, I, p. 117. 


45. N.Q. Pankaj, op.cit., p.114. 
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Kaniska's reign which witnesses the revivalism of 
Buddhism can be regarded as a landmark in the history of 


this sect. It received not only a great patronage but also 


reshaped as well as divided during this period. 46 Some 


47 


scholars suggest that even Kautilya's attitude towards 


t48 Various references 


religion was toleran and not secular. 
in the Arthasastra glean that internally and externally, 
religion was used as an effective instrument. He was 


prepared to use religious sentiments and religious 


institutions for political expediency 
ends of the state. It is asserted 
predominantly religious character of 


not completely disentangle the state 


and for satisfying the 
that because of the 
the society he could 


from the throldom of 


religion. *? 


Keeping in view such revivals or declines of particular 
sect during specific period one must not make one's opinion 
that the nature of Indian state has been theocratic. In 
fact, it was religious tolerance of the thinkers and kings 
which allowed to flourish all the prevailing sect at a time. 


In other words co-existence of all religious sects and 


creeds has been the norm of the 


times. For example 


46. W.M. Mcgovern, An Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism,p. 
183. 

47 Calcutta Review, Dec. 1926. 

48. R.S. Sharma, Aspects of Politicai Ideas and 
Institutions in Ancient India, p. 156. 

49. N.Q. Pankaj, op.cit., p. 60. 
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Chandragupta Maurya who remained a follower of Brahmanical 
religion?” during most of his life time, accepted Jainism as 
Bimbisara°2 did in his later years. later on he not only got 
converted into a follower of Jainism but also because a 
wandering ascetic after leaving throne. Ultimately he even 
did through slow starvation to attain salvation as preached 
by philosophy of Jainism. °2 Similarly, Asoka too was a 


53 in his early 


Brahamanical Hindu and a worshipped of Siva 
age. Even after his conversion, toleration remained as his 
characteristic and thus founded the basis of his religious 
ideal. That is why his dharma became the common property of 
all and Buddhism could not become a state religion during 
his reign period. Moreover, such a tolerant attitude can be 
clearly testified in one of Agoka's statement "all sects may 
dwell at all places (in my kingdom) because they all desire 
self-restraint and purification of heart". °4 

Further, the accession to power of Pusyamitra Sunga the 
Brahmana general, though would have raised high hopes if the 
revival of Vedic sacrifices. But his religion was of a 


liberal kind. As we find that he not only spared the 


Buddhist stupas of Sanchi and Bharhut from his so-called 


52. Ibid. 
53. V.R.R. Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, p. 276. 


54. SI, i, p. 27. 
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campaign of Buddhist destruction but also made donations to 
them. It is suggested that some additions to the beautifully 
sculptured railings of Bharhut were probably made under the 
later Sungas.°° Some of the other examples in above 
discussed tolerance can be further verified in appointments. 
As we find the court of Kaniska was adorned by Parsva, 
Vasumitra, Asvaghosa, Charaka and Nagarjuna, some Greek and 
other worthies who played leading role in the religious, 
literary, scientific philosophical and other administrative 
activities during his reign. So far as his coins are 
concerned they do not afford any clear testimony regarding 
the religious beliefs of Kaniska. But what they indicate is 
his eclecticism and a tendency to honour strange medley of 
sumerian, Greek, Elamite, Mithraic, Zoroastrian and Hindu 
gods. Such gods were worshipped in various provinces of his 
far flung empire.°® In the same context, we have the example 
of emperor Samundragupta. Though being a staunch Hindu, he 
appointed Vasubandhu, the famous and erudite Buddhist 
scholar as well as minister for the education of his son.>/ 
Another noteworthy king was Chandragupta 11°98 who afforded 
full freedom and protection to his subjects of all creeds in 


their religious pursuits and benefactions. The donations 


55. N.N. Ghosh & B.C. Laws, vol. I. p. 210. 
56. JRAS, 1912, pp. 1003-1004. 
57. S$. Charles. Elliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 87. 


58. Cif, IIIT. No. 4, p. 27. 
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were also made without consideration of any éreed. We find 
an inscription discovered at Sanchi which informs about the 
grants of 25 dinaras and the village of Isvaravasaka by 
Amrakardeva to the Aryansamgha.”? Its objective was to 
provide means for the feeding of Buddhist monks and the 
burning of a lamp in the jewel-house for the increase of his 
own merit and that of Chandragupta II. Harsa was also 
something of an eclectic.©9 In spite of his sympathies 
towards Buddhism he honoured Brahmanas and offered worship 
to the Brahmanic gods Sun and Siva alongwith that of 
Buddha. ®1 

With the foregoing examination it can be fairly said 
that every body was independent to follow any of the sects 
or beliefs. Following examples can testify this view point. 
Helidorus of Besanagar Pillar Inscription was a devotee of 
Krsna. ©2 The Nasika Inscription of Usavadata, who was a 
Saka®3 is said to have dedicated a cave monastery for the 
use of the itinerant ‘Priests of the four quarters'; In the 
text of this inscription he also speaks of various donations 


made by him to the Brahmanas.®4 Similarly, Mahaksatrapa 


59. CII, III.No. 5, p. 31. 

60. V.A. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 173. 
61. H.A. Giles, Travels of Fa-Hsien, p. 20. 

62. JRAS, 1909, p. 1094. 

63. N.Q. Pankaj, op.cit., p. 114. 


64. R.G. Bhandarkar, Early History of Deccan, p. 70. 
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Rudradaman who was adhered to the Brahmanical religion 
earned a great fame because of great reverence for the cows 
and the Brahmanas.®* 

In fact, the motive of the state was to embrace the 
whole of human life both here and hereafter. In this regard 
it facilitates religion and sects to develop independently 
on their own lines with fostering and inculpating piety, 
morality and righteousness. ©® The suggestions were also made 
by thinkers in order to comply with. Regrading this 
Kautilya®/ lays down that even in unfriendly country the 
life of an Arya and the property belonging to gods, 
Brahmanas and ascetic should not be appropriated by the 
victorious king. Thus, the king was required to respect the 
religious sentiments of the conquered people, not only by 
following a policy of toleration but also by positively 
observing their religious practice. 8 

In other words an attempt always seemed to be made for 


69 or dharma i.e. to 


achieving the ideal of Rgvedic rta 
ensure harmonious working condition. Therefore, our 
political authorities have been insisting upon that out of 


all three victories, viz. dharmavijaya, lobhavijaya and 


65. SI, I, pp. 172-174; EI, VIII, p. 44. 
66. CII, I,p. 120. 

67. ArthaSastra, III. 16. 

68. R.S. Sharma, op.cit., p. 145. 


69. RV. I. 187.1. 
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asurajaya. Among these, dharmavijaya was the best. According 
to it vijigfsu, after establishing his superiority over 
enemy, left free after charging some tax as per the law of 
dharma. For example, Samundragupta adopted the same method 
after completion of his digvijaya. As it was only 
dharmavijaya which could make world together the thinkers 
praised this doctrine of war. Infact, dharma was not only a 
way of life or means elevation of human nature but also 
acted as an instrument to conquer men's heart. In the same 
way, Agoka successfully used it. To sum up it can be fairly 
said that such a system can not be called theocratic systen. 
It also acted at a mater of surprise that even foreigner 
settlers as ruling families, after asurvijaya (in which they 
annexed the Indian states) could not spare themselves from 
adoption of various sects. Gradually they all got 


assimilated in classical social order. 
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CHAPTER V 
DIGVIJAYA AND ANCTENT 
INDIAN SOCIETY 

It is a well known fact that every society develop in 
an evolutionary way. Consisting of various institutions it 
incorporates various changes occurred from time to time. In 
this regard, several decisive factors such as econonic, 
political, religious, new innovations in technology etc. 
while playing their role tend to bring such changes. Among 
such factors invasions or activities of warfare acts 
prominently that the effected society comes out with a 
pregnancy to deliver several far reaching consequences. 
Ancient Indian society also passed through such process 
which conceived series of war. Thus it declared various 
social changes. It is noteworthy that the political thinkers 
not only justified wars as a mean to establish a strong 
nation but also glorified them. In this whole complexive 
system the doctrine of digvijaya and mandala theory were 
exclusively brought forward to serve the purpose. 

In fact, wars provide tensions, insecurity, 
destructions, migration, etc. to the society. As a result, 
effected people either have to adopt the winner's socio- 
cultural traditions or prefer to adopt alternates so that 
they may overcome the degeneration or degradation of their 
socio-moral values. The similar remedials seemed to be 
adopted by our forefathers. In this context, we find 


beginning of sati custom, introduction of child marriage, 
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emergence of professional warrior class, rising number of 
war slaves, etc. They were outcomes of war fought under the 
doctrine of digivijaya 

A. Movements and Migrations - Wanton Slaughter of Men, 

Women and Children: 

Under the policy of digvijaya the prominent Greeds viz. 
lobhavijaya and asuravijaya revolved in mind of emperor. The 
humane rules of warfare were not followed since war only 
became the order of the day and thus the feudal yoke became 
more and more oppressive. All means began to be regarded as 
fair, which were likely to ensure sel-preservation or 
victory. In this regard, Kautilya provides the common sense 
advice; if a state has immense superiority over its 
opponent, it should follow the chivalrous’ code 
(dharmayudha); otherwise it should have recourse to all 
methods of warfare, whether fair or foul.1 Similarly, 


2 also opined the same view. The war taking place 


Bhisma 
between Kauravas and Pandavas also testifies such views when 
they violated the rules of righteous warfare. 

In order to ensure the victory or digvijaya the invader 
pursued the practice of kitayudah in which he had to 
devastate the enemy's country as suggested by ancient 
thinkers. During the course of war not only the houses and 


1. A.S. Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, p. 
298. 
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palaces but villages and stores were also burnt down.? 
Moreover, the situation seemed to become more tense at the 
slaughtering of the poor men, women and children. The 
suffering people usually migrated to some other areas for 
shelter. The crops and stores were also burnt down by the 
invaders. It further compelled people to migrate some other 
safe places and perhaps it was towards madhayama or udasina 
kings' state of Kautilya's mandal theory. Such migrations 
were also justified by thinkers who clearly opined that if a 
king was tyranical, the sufferer masses should migrate from 
their country and go to another place which was better 
governed. 4 

Massive destruction and deforestation of crops and 
trees caused for artificial famine.® Such an artificial 
famine severely affected the country which had very slow 
means of communication and transportation. Carvans and boats 
were the only means by which surplus agricultural and 
industrial products could be transported from one place to 
another. As a result relief measures for such an afflicted 
areas were neither immediate nor easy to be provided. ® Under 
such a compulsion, the affected people had to move and 


migrate towards safe places. Unfortunately, during such 


i A.S. Altekar, op.cit., pp. 298-299. 
4, Sukrani7tisara, IV 13. 
5. S.K. Maitty, Economic Life in Northern India, p. 114. 


6. Ibid. 
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migration, the sufferers had to go on through wanton 
slaughter of men, women and children. Consequently, the war 
or the doctrine of digvijaya adversely affected the invaded 
kingdoms which suffered in various ways. 

B. Social Change: 

Alongwith politico-economic structure, the doctrine of 
digvijaya also simultaneously affected the social order of 
the then society. Infact, some of the social institutions 
which were associated with political system and institutions 
such as the custom of satTf, child marriage, decline of 
social values, etc. got accelerated. Beside, the changing 
social scenario of the then period also witnesses some other 
effects made by the doctrine of digvijaya. 

1: SatT: 

So far as the efficacious custom of satI is concerned 
though it seems to be a later accretion; as a we get only 
scanty references to the ritualistic survival of the custom 
during pre-Dharmasiitra period. It is believed that this 
practice was prevalent among ancient Greeks, Germans, Slaves 
and other races. Such prevalence considerably influenced the 
nobles and princely class of India in the initial stages. / 

It is noteworthy that neither a Vedic passage nor any 
reference of grhyasutra contains any direction prescribing 
the procedure of widow burning. Perhaps the custom arose in 


7. Westermark, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, vol. 
I, pp. 472-76. 
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Brahmanical way of life a few centuries before Christ. 
Similarly, the aspect of its origin (either) Indian or non 
Indian) also still remains as unsolved riddle. It is none 
other than Visnu Dh. S. which contains reference of sati. 
But the Manusmrti is quite silent about it.8 Significantly, 
it is stated that the Greeks under Alexander found practice 
of sati among the cathaei in the Punjab.? While the Visnu 
Dh. S. leaving it on the will of widow states, ‘on her 
husband's death the widow should observe celibacy or should 
ascend the funeral pyre after him.19 There are numerous 
epigraphic records in the Gutpa inscriptions referring sati 
practice. Similarly, the Eran posthumous stone pillar 
inscription of Goparaja talks about the event of her wife's 
immolation on his funereal pyre.11 In Nepal Inscription of 
705 A.D., Rajyavati, widow of Dharmadeva, asked her son 
Mahadeva to take up the reins of government because she 
would follow her husband.!2 a grant was made in Saka 1103 to 
a temple by Sinda Mahamandalesvara Rachamalla on a request 
made by two sati widows of his general Beciraja.13 


Similarly, Temara gate stone inscription (Saka 1246) also 


8. P.V. Kane, Hist. of Dh. S., vol. II, pp. 625, 26. 
9. Ibid. 

10. Visnu Dh.S., I. 86. 

17. P.V. Kane, op.cit., p. 629. 

12. IA, vol. IX, p. 164. 


13. EI, vol. XIV, pp. 265,267. 
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refers to Manikyadevi who became sati on the death of her 
husband Amana (an officer of king Harischandra) .14 

The practice of sati is also testified by the visit of 
Huen-Tsang, a Chinese pilgrim. He remains silent about sati 
and merely talks about the non practice of remarriage. 1° 
However, the intention of Harsa's mother to commit self- 
immolation with her husband's dead body leaves no iota of 
doubt that the custom of satf was prevalent during Harsa's 
period. In the same context, the Ramayana!® and 


18 provide 


Mahabharata!’ as well as the Visnu Purana 
references about cases of self-immolation. So far as the 
hetrodox sects are concerned the Jain literature does not 
speak about sati; the Buddhist probably deterred it.19 only 
by a palable falsification of hymn has the existence of the 
custom forcible put into the text. 
2. Child Marriage (Bala Vivaha): 

The Vedic society knew no child-marriage. Having an 


equivalent position to that of boys, the girls even could 


remain unmarried throughout life. However, Vas. Dh. S. 


14. Ibid., vol. X, p. 39. 

15. Encyclopaedia Britanica, vol. 21 , pp. 624-25. 
16. Uttarkanda, II. 53. 

17. Mbh., I, 95.65. 

18. Visnu Purana, V. 38.2. 


19. Encyclopaedia Britanica, vol. 21, pp. 624-25. 
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refers to her degrading position. 29 But by the Mauryan 
period, she was not only ritualistically reduced to the 
status of the Siidras but also fully turned into dependent on 
her parents. Her right to education was withdrawn and 
trainings confined to domestic affairs only. In a net shell 
it can be said that pre-Christian centuries witnessed 
females secondary rate status in comparison to that of male. 
Consequently, a trend in pre-puberty marriage of girls was 
rapidly evolving. Kautilya, in this regard, asked the 
parents to marry their daughters at the age of twelve 
years.21 It is noteworthy that pre-puberty marriage came 
into vogue since the beginning of the Christian era.22 
Alongwith the degradation of traditional social order, the 
foreign invasions and other warfares also decisively acted 
in this context. It is asserted that a series of foreign 
invasions particularly after Alexander's invasion severely 
effected the institution of marriage in the case of girls.23 
After their victories entitled as asuravijya some of the 
invaders either forcibly married themselves with Indian 


girls or kidnapped minor girls. As a result, parents began 


to marry their minor daughters at the early age in roder to 


20. Vas. Dh. §S., 17.70. 
21. Arthasastra, III. 2. 


22. A.S. Altekar, The Position of Women in Hindu 
Civilisation, p. 4. 


23. J.S. Misra, Prachina Bharata Ka& Samajika Itihasa, p. 
364. 
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over come the situation.2” 


3. Increasing number of widows: 


The endless series of wars in ancient India increased the number of widows 
because of the countless casualties happened in the wars. The widow is stated 
as andtha. The state of widowhood is described the greatest calamity for a 
woman. This state was more acute if the widow was issucless. [It shows that 


wars made the widows a luckless creature and an object of piety. 


4, Slavery: 


It seems that wars in ancient India played an important role in the origin 
of slavery. During the wars, the conquerors used to make captive the people 
in enemys’ state and they were made slaves in their states. Their services were 
taken for domestic and agricultural purposes. Gaudavaho (697, p. 191), a later 
work, informs us that even the members of subjugated royal families were treated 
as domestic slaves. Thus, a new class of people was created in the society. In 
course of time, particularly after the Guptas, the wars aimed also for the sub- 
Jugation of the enemy’s people to make them slaves as the landed property under 


the growth of feudalism required servants to work in the fields. Thus it 


24. Ibid. 
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Thay be* stated that... the concept of digvijaya paved 
way for the social change in society. 
Ss. Chaotic Conditions of Social Order and Decline of 

Values: 

The Rgvedic Aryans realized that there was order 
everywhere in creation. They called this cosmic order, the 
early Vedic form of dharma (rta). The controller of this 
cosmic order was called Varuna. The god Varuna was expected 
to punish those who did not fulfil their assigned duties.2> 
Simultaneously, the term dharma was used in the sense of 
social order which was considered capable of holding 
harmonious working condition in India. 26 

For maintaining this social order every man was 
expected to control his desires, feelings, thoughts 
instincts and needs. Making the social synthesis an ideal, 
the thinkers associated it with socio-moral values which 
every individual inherited from his forefathers. The aspects 
of reason and knowledge were further attached with values so 
that man might continue his duty appropriately under all 
circumstances. Consequently, these values of life find 
expression in the form of our conduct, duties and mutual 


relationships In brief the classical social organization was 


based on these values of life. It was expected that every 


26. ARV, I. 187. 1 and X. 92.2. 
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individual should conduct pro-social system so that all 
round progress could be achieved in the society. In the same 
context, Kautilya lays down ‘non-violence, truth, purity, 
not to speak ill of others, kindness and forgiveness are the 
virtues which persons of all classes and in all stages 
should follow. 27 

Right from the later Vedic period, the traditional 
society was divided into four varnas (Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Siidras)28 enjoined upon the members of each 
varna the performance of certain duties. 

This four tier social structure integrated all sections 
whether they were rich or the poor, the intelligent and the 
less intelligent. However, privileges conferred upon some 
sections in this social system also mismanaged in some ways. 
For example, it arrested intellectual development of a major 
section of the society because education was meant only for 
the upper sections of the society. Therefore, it created a 
feeling that intellectual development was far superior to 
manual work. It degraded arts and crafts and resulted in the 
destruction of economic guilds. Consequently, such a 
disparity began to pave the way for the socio-economic 
degradation and violation of duties assigned to various 
professional groups. Especially, the violation of marriage 


27. #O. Parkash, Religion and Society in Ancient India, p. 
100. 


28. Ibid., p. 108. 
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rules prominently affected the pre-existing classical social 
system. Further, foreign invaders and marauders and as well 
as Indian kings also accelerated the inter varna marriages. 
Such type of marriages were called amuloma and pratiloma 
marriages. 7? Contrarily the classical thinkers came forward 
with the restoration programme. In this regard, the 
Apastamba Dharmasutra ordained that the upper three castes 
would respectively reborn as Chandala, Pukkasa and Vena if 
they commit theft in this birth. Similarly, Baudhayana 
opined that all these castes came into existence as a result 
of mixed marriages. 2° 

The observations made above help to observe that if 
deterioration in varna system tended to decline it the 
economic system at one hand, the concepts of lobha and 
asuravijaya caused for the destruction of the cities or 
villages on the other. 

The infiltration of foreigners in society further 
disintegrated the varna system. Moreover, the doctrine of 
digvijaya while establishing new big kingdoms also paved a 
way for the changes which occurred in the classical society. 
In order to successfully govern the state, the king 
appointed detectives and other employees. Sometimes some of 
the politically ambitious officers while acting as 


if 
conspirators even killed kings as Pusyamitra Sunga did 


29. Baudh. Dh. §S., I. 8. 16.2-5; Vas. Dh. S. 1. 24-25. 


30. OO. Parkash, op.cit., p. 118. 
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against last Mauryan king Brhadratha. 

Various impacts on its society particularly 
degenerating social order and moral value system, the 
infiltration of foreigners and social upheavals of various 
kinds brought numerous changes. However, they could not 
bring absolute change in social organization. It maintained 
its basic cultural peculiarities even under Muslim rule and 
resisted aliens and their ways by social ostracism and sheer 
non recognition of everything alien. If the Ksatriyas 
resisted the foreigners in every fort and village their 
women courted fire in order to leave a mighty tradition of 
unsullied chastity. According to Sydney Law “it is the main 
cause of the fundamental stability and contentment by which 
Indian society has been braced up for centuries against the 
shocks of politics and cataclysin of nature"? 

6. Professional Warrior Class 

The doctrines of sarvabhauma (ruler of the whole 
earth), chaturanta (ruler whose authority extends to four 
limits of the quarters), chakravartin (of whose chakra or 
wheel of the state chariot rolls everywhere) were associated 
with the Hindu theory of politico-religious sacrifices like 
ASvemedha, Rajasuya, Vajapeya, etc. 32 In order to become 
paramount rulers the kings, went on waging senseless wars 


in their attempts to subdue those whom they though they 


31. 0. Parkash, op.cit., pp. 134-35. 


32. The Cultural Heritage of India, vol. II, p. 526. 
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could. In this regard the Vedic king could do nothing 
fruitful as they lacked in sufficient standing army. He 
depended on local levies who brought their own armies and 
weapons in times of war. These levies were provided by the 
smaller tribal chiefs. 33 This army consisted of both 
ksatriyas and the vis who constituted the ordinary 
kinsmen.24 significantly, the Mahabharata highlights that 
the kin based units did not work because of their conflict 
within he emerging varna order. It can be testified with the 
story of war fought between the Kauravas and Pandavas. It 
does not show the presence of a state system although we 
hear of huge number of people fighting in the war. They were 
not paid soldiers but either included the kinsmen or 
relatives of both the parties. For example, the main 
soldiery of the Pandavas consisted of the Yadava contingents 
was supplied by their relative Krsna. 3° 

The danda or army which constituted a very important 
limb of the state has been defined by Sukra as a body 
consisting especially of men provided with weapons and 


missiles. 26 It was said that “if there is no army, there is 


33. H.C. Kar, Military History of India, p. 12. 
34. H.C. Raichaudhary, op.cit., p. 66. 
35. R.S. Sharma, op.cit, p. 181. 


36. Gustav Oppert, Weapons Army organization and Political 
Maxims of the Ancient Hindus, p. 82. 
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no government, no wealth, no power.>7 It is by resorting to 
the arms that a king could win over demons and the gods 
alike. Therefore, ".... a king should..... zealously 
maintain an inconquerrable army ."38 

Generally, the army composed of the following types of 
troops: (a) Regular troops (b) Feudal levies (c) Irregular 
levies (d) corporation troops.” The most efficient and 
reliable section of the army was formed by the regular 
troops of the state. This portion of the army was generally 
composed of a professional class of troops who were either 
hereditary troops or were mercenaries. Usually the 
hereditary troops were well known for their loyalty, 
swordsmanship and spirit of sacrifice. They also formed the 
personal bodyguards of the king. Some of them even could go 
to the extent of committing voluntary self-immolation at the 
death of king. For example, at the time of 
Prabhakarvardhana's death (the father of Harsa) a number of 
his ministers, servants and even his physician committed 
self immolation in his pyre. 4° 

Among all four sections, the hereditary troops were 


treated with special respect and reputation as we find in 


case of Sultans of Delhi who laid even a condition in this 


37. Ibid., p. 83. 
38. G. Oppert, op.cit., p. 83. 
39. $§.K. Bhakari, Indian Warfare, p. 35. 
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regard, that only that person would be enrolled as a 
cavalier, whose forefathers had been outstanding horsemen 
and had never been accused of scheming and rebellion against 
the state.41 It is noteworthy that such type of hereditary 
troops were successfully forming a prominent part of army 
right from the days of Kautilya who termed them as "maula" 
troops. 42 

Gaheruliy: foreign soldiers and officers were also 
employed in the regular armies in order to make it 
strengthened. But this idea was not adopted by all states. 
In fact, the martial traditions of the concerned state 
decided the aspect of their inclusion. As we find that 
Gurjara-Pratiharas did not have need of foreign 
mercenaries. 43 Whereas, numerous states had employed 
foreigners in their troops. For example the king Dahir of 
Sind had 500 Arab troops in his service*4 had also been 
sanctioned by the Arthasastra.*”> As a result, the Ksatriya's 
monopoly upon fighting received a sound set back. 
Consequently the entry to army in case of common men became 


feasible. 


41. S.A.A. Rizvi, History of early Turkish Rule in India, 
p. 144. 


42. ArthaSastra, IX. 2. 
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p. 244. 
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Besides the hereditary troops, the second major 
category belonged to the troops which were supplied by 
feudatory chief in accordance with their terms and 
conditions. It can be testified with the information 
provided by Dhanapala's Tilakamanjari which highlights the 
condition of c. 1000 A.D. In the same context, we notice 
that whole of Uttaradpatha alongwith chief towns and villages 
of Kashmir appear to have been assigned to prince Harivahana 
and the remaining territories to his companion Samarketu and 
Kamalagupta. They in turn distributed their territories 
among the Rajaputras as per their merits or eligibility. 
Probably those were the people who formed maula element in 
the army of feudal lords. 46 

‘It can fairly be observed that most of the leading 
dynasties of India used to maintain large standing armies. 

But along with this when grave emergencies cropped up 

imperiling national security, the local levies were raised 

in accordance with the old Vedic practice. */ These irregular 
levies were composed of all sorts of people, gentlemen and 
even bandits. Having no fighting tradition and scare 
training, this category of troops were considered a very 
unreliable wing. In this regard it has been rightly asserted 
by Basham that “when battle was raging in all its fury, and 
46. A.L. Basham, The Wonder that was India, p. 94. 


47. P.c. Chakravarty, The Art of Warfare in Ancient India, 
p. 77. 
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unable to sustain the onslaughts of the enemy, they easily 
took to their heels, leaving the rest either to die or to 
follow them in their flight. 48 Irregular levies, therefore, 
formed the most inefficient, frailest and undependable lot, 
who merely added to the mass. Sometimes at the victory of 
war these levies unwillingly tortured and looted the 
subjugated masses. Such a devilish exposure tended to change 
the aim of war from Dharmavijaya to Asuravijaya. 

‘|. | Ayudhajivi Samghas: 

The srenis or guilds usually played a significant role 
in the economic structure of the ancient Indian society. The 
traders and artisans formed their own ganas or corporations. 
Some of these corporation's emerged even so powerful that 
they dominated most of the state's economic policies. For 
example, a corporation of elephant drivers which wielding 
considerable power and influence has been recorded by the 
Nagardhan plates (belonging to 7th cent A.D.) of Swamraja. 
Its assembly was called samuha whose president and members 
of the executive committee were called sthavira and 
pramukhas respectively. They also included the pilupati 
(chief of the elephant force) and the physicians of 
elephants (hastivaidya). They even affixed the seal of their 


corporation on the grant.*? 


48. A.L. Basham, op.cit., p. 311. 


49. Cit, IV. Part. IIT. No. 120, pp. 611-17. 
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These guilds and corporations had their own militia 
which could be called upon to serve the state when 
required. °° A leading military Sreni like the Swiss guard of 
medieval Europe’ formed itself into a quasi-military 
corporation. Its soldiers rendered their services at the 
disposal of the highest bidder on the occasion of war 
between two or more states. They were entitled as the ayudha 
jivi samgha (guilds by Panini. Their livelihood depended 
upon the profession of arms and included Vahalikas, 
Yaudheyas, etc.°1 In this regard Monhan opines that such 
military Srenis acting as special troops... were enlisted in 
the royal army under their own chiefs. They would be called 
srenis from analogy to trade guilds and no doubt, served for 
pay...... 52 They seemed to be like the corporation enlisted 
in the troop of Lichchhivika, Vrjika, Mallaka, Madraka, 
Kakura, Kuru, Panchala and others as refereed by Kautilyan 
Arthasastra. It is stated that they served under leaders who 
styled themselves as rajas.°> 

Another category of the sreni was the ksatriya srent 
(corporation of warriors), which had settled down to one or 
the other art or industry. Side by side they carried on the 


profession of arms, like the Ksatriyas of Kamoja and 


50. Ibid., IV. part I, p. clxx. 
51. P.C. Chakravarty, op.cit., p. 5. 
52. F.JU.P. Monahan, The Early History of Bengal, pp. 66-67. 
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Saurastra who lived by agriculture, trade and wielding 
weapons. >4 

Some of the guilds (recorded by inscription) which 
resembled to the similar nature can be drawn from Mandsor 
Inscription of Kumaragupta I and Bandhuvarman. They speak 
about the silk weavers guild whose members were well versed 
in archery and annihilated their enemies in battle by 
fighting valiantly.>* 

The third category of Srenibala was the militia 
maintained by some of the corporations or the guilds. They 
could be ordained to render their service for the state at 
the requirement ?® as above referred. Infact, the 
maintenance of militia forces by the trade guilds was needed 
for the protection of their trading rights, centres and 
caravans. The rising insecurity due to the ravages of 
frequent wars and foreign invasion further increased their 
demand. Having their private armies, these corporations 
assumed tremendous importance from time to time. Besides, 
such troops,obviously provided extra source of strength to 
the rulers. 

Moreover, they sometimes working as reversely also 
caused as nightmare to the kings. So far as the reasons are 


concerned these are as follows: firstly, being armed and 


54. Arthasastra, I. 1. 
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having narrow parochial loyalties they got indulged in 
frequent armed brawls.°/ Secondly, they at that times, could 
not endure calamities and were susceptible to enemy 
“intrigues and other passions. 8 It was quite a challenge to 
the mental ingenuity of the ruler to keep these turbulent 
bodies of men pre-occupied with the tackling of complex 
political situations. In this regard it was advised that a 
corporation of armed men should be provided with "a piece of 
land constantly under troubles from an enemy; the 
combination of corporations with a piece of land close to 
the territory of a powerful king; a corporation invincible 
in war with a piece of land, under both the above 
troubles.°? The rulers made use of many contrivancies for 
handling corporations such as sowing seeds of dissension, 
causing “childish embroils', occasioning "quarrel among the 
leaders in taverns and threaters," exciting “ambition, 
giving publicity to the acts of nepotism, destroying at 
night the things, beasts, or persons concerned in some legal 
disputes"; existing love for and jealousy because of women, 
so on and so forth. 6&9 All this truly brings out the 
seriousness of the menance posed by them to the sovereignty 


of the kings. In regard to the contribution made by these 
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guilds, it can fairly be concluded that these corporation 
have been working as instrumental for the rise and fall of 
ruling dynasties. In addition to this they also had been 
Playing an important role in the political system and 


institutions of India under the period of study. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSIONS 

Among various aspects the political aspect always has 
been acting as the most determining factor because of its 
far reeehinG consequences in a particular nation. It becomes 
more relevant in a country like India where a regular 
standing professional army constituted by a large Ksatriya 
caste from Vedic period onward. Usually the ultimate motive 
of wars in India was regarded either to expand territories 
of the empire, to collect abundant wealth, to become popular 
and influential monarch, to raise the status high among the 
other kings, etc. Moreover, many a times the ambition of 
princes to establish their supremacy further manured the 
concept of war as conceded by Agnipurana which address the 
king to declare war either to attain more supremacy or to 
defend oppression over others. Significantly, the war was 
considered to be the sole monopoly or dharma of warriors in 
India. On the contrary the effected king preferred to take 
up the challenge of war so that he might die bravely than to 
surrender to his foe meekly. Thus bravery and chivalrous 
spirit compelled many a chieftains to wage many wars which 
could have been easily avoided. Besides their glory, the 


aspects of power and prestige compelled the kings to fight 
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wars. In addition the successful kings also performed the 
Rajasuya and Asvamedha sacrifices to show their strength. 
The similar view point can be found in Arjuna’s statement 
where he suggested his eldest brother Yudhisthira that being 
a powerful king, it becomes his duty to set out on the world 
conquest. With the performance of the Agvamedha sacrifice, 
the king was recognized as a sovereign holding right to 
collect annual tribute. For the same objective he even did 
not care the aspect of annexation of the territory. Besides, 
satisfying thirst for territorial aggrandizement invasions 
were launched without questioning their properties. 
Regarding it, whenever they became ready to fight, numerous 
excuses were concocted as well. For example, Kalingaraja 
expressing his desire to fight, asked his ministers to find 
out an excuse. They advised him to send his daughters seated 
in a chariot to various villages and capital towns. The war 
could be declared on a person who would dare to detain them. 
Hence the war was declared on the Assakaradja. 

Sometimes when a son had to ascend the throne of his 
father he was required to reconquer the whole of his 
dominions. Sometimes violation of treaties and compacts also 
served as a cause of war. Drupada told Kurus to give back 
the Pandavas what was dictated by morality. There was a pact 


to give back the kingdom when the Pandavas come back. But 
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Duryodhana being a cunning politicians tried to justify his 
case even on the strength of contract. He threw the 
responsibility for its violation on the Pandavas. Wars for 
acquisition of territory and establishment of sovereignty 
were also fought. 

Digvijaya means world conquest or to establish an 
empire at all India level. The concept was propagated to 
unite the country under one dominion and the king was called 
chakravartin or digvijayin. His chariot’s wheel was supposed 
‘to role from Himalayas to ocean without any obstacle. In 
this way, the covered area was called chakravarti-ksetra. 
Although the concept was in practice onwards Vedic period 
but received a defined term during Mauryan period. In this 
regard, Kautilya was the first Indian thinker who has 
actually defined the digvijaya concept in its real sense. 
Indian imperial rulers were not supposed to extend beyound 
the boundaries of Bhdratavarsa. However, some of the 
emperors such as Kaniska, Chalukyas and some others also 
while crossing such Timits did not heed to the so called 
instructions. They went beyond Indian boundaries to conquer 
lands which were under political and commercial influence of 
India and this was brought under the chakravarti-ksetra. 

The concept of digvijaya got Sr taiwated along with the 


establishment of kingship which was the outcome of the 
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origin of state. The king and the state were usually 
regarded as synonymous in ancient India. Pre-existing non- 
regulated condition which was termed as matsyanyaya tended 
the origin of kingship in ancient India. The kingship meant 
practically the collective powers of the entire tribe was 
voluntarily transferred so that the peace and security could 
be possible in the society. In the beginning, the king was 
made through election but later on it turned into 
hereditary. The nature of state during early Vedic period 
was tribal and small in area but in course of time it began 
to be extended to territorial in character as well as in 
size. 

Some sacrifices like Rajasuya, Vajapeya and Asvamedha 
in ancient India bearing political significance were also 
attached to the doctrine of digvijaya. The Rajasuya 
sacrifice which was performed for making a raja consisted of 
a series of scarifies and lasted even upto couple of years. 
The Vajapeya sacrifice was performed in order to attain the 
post of emperorship. Holding the chariot race as 
characteristic feature it enabled the sacrificer to 
establish his universal sovereignty. Later on, it converted 
into a mere mock race in which the form continued but the 
substance departed. So far as the Asvamedha sacrifice is 


concerned it was performed by kings who had desire of 
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offspring. Subsequently, it was also performed by such kings 
who wanted to institute it in conquering the other kings and 
thus to become king of kings. Although these sacrifices hold 
political significance yet were sanctioned by religious 
customs. Infact, the idea of their association with the 
ultimate motive i.e. formation of national state and its 
acceptance by subjects was working behind. It was glorified 
that the ASvamedha raised political status of the winner 
king and helped the performer in his departure towards 
heaven. Hence, the ideology of digvijaya was put forwarded 
before the king so that he could take initiative to unite 
the country and establish the empire at all India leave. 
Consequently, the forthcoming kings entered into series of 
fray to achieve their ultimate goal. 

Kautilya seems to advise a king who wished to go on a 
vijaya ar digvijaya that he should have understand and keep 
in mind the policies or nature of the states around him. He 
even formulated a theory called mandala theory which meant a 
sphere of influence. It seems to underline the idea of the 
Balance of Power which pervaded the entire speculation on 
the subject of inter-state relations. Regarding the vijayas 
the ancient authorities made their threefold classification 
viz. dharmavijaya, lobhavijaya and asuravijaya. Among them 


dharmavijaya was aimed at mere submission or obeisance and 
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lobhavijayin was aimed at gaining land and money. The third, 
i.e. asuravijaya was aimed at robbery of wealth of the 
defeated kings, his son, wife and life besides his land. 

The early Vedic society being tribal in nature 
generally remained kingless. The tribal leaders were to lead 
his group men in warrior activities. The same leaders began 
to be known as king later on. They were assigned to maintain 
peace and situation of law and order. Besides, they worked 
for the progress of common people. Then came the period for 
formation of big towns and states in late phase of later 
Vedic period. Consequently, empires arose as a result of the 
struggle for supremacy among congeries of states. The state 
seemed to be a part of the empire. 

The origin of state and its size depended on king’s 
rank. The sovereign kings or digvijayin was not expected to 
annex the territory of subjugated king. He issued villages 
or land pieces to his loyal persons. Both of the reasons 
were imminent in the origin of feudal states. The paramount 
king keep the feudatories under his control as per his own 
capacity. It also enabled him to impose checks and balances 
over them. The imperial orders were expected and exacted by 
feudatories. The internal autonomy depended upon the 
military strength of feudal state making payments of a 


certain amount as a tribute; they enjoyed internal autonomy. 
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Such feudal lords even could appoint their own feudataries. 
It is noteworthy that whenever the centre became weak they 
could turn into rebellions. This way, they tried to become 
independent which was basically their minimum aim. 

The dethroning of defeated kings as feudatories was not 
a single sided business. In fact, it was a reciprocal need. 
It served the aim of paramountcy at one hand and protected 
vested interests and favoured local autonomy on the other. 
However, it also instilled an element of instability in the 
body-politic of the state as a regular feature. The imperial 
king could not disarm them because he needed their forces 
during war time. 

With the growth of feudalism the imperial powers were 
becoming more and more parasite on their feudatories. 
Sometimes disloyalty of feudal army had become the serious 
cause of the king’s death. Therefore, the emerging trend 
1.e. growing decentralisaiton of powers was pulling down the 
pre-existing utility and role of kings authority. Besides 
the extraction of the state’s resources which were locally 
exhausted on the other hand further weakened him. Royal 
* ¢Gtuails were also liberally opened to all those who had 
political aspirations. All these developments played a 


decisive role in the disintegration of ancient Indian state. 
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The prosperity of state or king depended by and large 
on its economic stability. Further the political and 
military achievements, peace and security also depended on 
the economic prosperity of the country. Therefore, the 
political thinkers and the statesmen in all ages have been 
laying emphasis on the development of the economic life. 
Infact, the interdependence of both, the state and the 
economic life of the people, worked as a joint venture for 
betterment of people. 

That is why the kosa was proposed to be used to meet 
out the needs and requirements of the warfare. It was 
included as a prominent limb of state and a part of saptanga 
theory. Both army and treasury acted as the two basic 
pillars of the state in ancient India. 

The principal source of filling up the treasury in 
ancient India was taxation. It was suggested that tax should 
be collected at a specified time and place with a definite 
proportion or percentage. The war either conducted for the 
purpose of digvijaya or for some other reasons severely 
effected the economy of both the states i.e. victor and 
vanquished. Sometimes in order to raise a powerful army, 
even farmers and artisans were forced to join military 
forces. Consequently, their crops and crafts severely 


suffered. During march for war, usually took place in the 
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month of Margasirsa, fields falling on routes were destroyed 
which again gave a set back to the agriculture. All 
communications might have been effected with the declaration 
of war. As a result trade also declined. 

Further, during course of war several causalties took 
place and the dependents of these deceased persons had to 
face the financial hardship. Furthermore, with the 
accomplishment of digvijaya the kings used to perform 
Asvamedha which resulted the expenditure of a big amount of 
state revenue. 

The war as discussed above, aimed at establishment of 
supremacy over others. During such a course, their 
intentions caused maximum loss or destruction of each other. 
Some times crops, bridges roads etc. were destroyed even by 
themselves so that the invader may not utilise them. 
Sometimes, the land remained uncultivated due to the 
probabilities of war. Simultaneously, industrial production 
stood paralyzed. Under the rules of kitayudha the invader 
was allowed to attack at any time and under all 
circumstances; the enemy’s state was to be devasted; trees 
were to be cut; crops, stores, towns and villages were to be 
burnt down; and civilians were to be taken in captivity. As 


a result enemy’s economy was systematically destroyed. 
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Religious institutions exerted considerable influence 
over state into spiritualistic favour. Dharma was to be 
promoted by the state not in sense of championing particular 
sect or religion but by fostering a feeling of piety and 
righteousness by encouraging virtue and morality and by 
extending help to the establishments. Keeping the spiritual 
flourishment in mind as a an ultimate goal, the thinkers 
purposefully associated the aim and objectives of the state 
with religion. It was rightly understood that the prevalence 
of disorder affected not only the material interest of the 
people, but also their normal and spiritual interests. 

The early Indian literature cites a similar debate 
between the king and the church. Not only in theory but we 
find in practice also that at the time of the coronation, 
the king bowed three times before the Brahmanas . The priests 
tried their level best to extend their influence over the 
monarch as well as the state. Interestingly, in order to 
ensure the success of their attempt various punishments and 
curses etc. were propounded by the priestly class against 
such rulers who confiscated their cows. Thus, the efforts of 
the priests to forge a theocratic state were taken in hand. 

Another development in regard to religion was evolving 
kings’concentration to promote the dharma. Significantly 


they were neither promoting a specific sect not were they 
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attached with a particular sect. In a harmonious environment 
all the existing sects were growing with according to their 
philosophies. In other words it was religious tolerance of 
the thinkers and kings as well as state which never allowed 
to originate the theocracy in ancient India. 

Besides the affects on politico-economic structure, the 
doctrine of digvijaya also affected the social order of the 
then society. In fact, some of the social institutions which 
were associated with the political system and institutions, 
such as the custom of sati, child marriage, decline of 
social values, etc. got effected. Further endless series of 
wars contributed to the formation of warrior classes called 
ayudhajivi samgha. 

In the peroration, the following finds can be fairly 
put forward. The concept of digvijaya was propounded in 
order to unite India politically under one domination. 
However, alongwith its development, it also led to 
disintegration of the state. Earlier, the area or ksetra of 
chakravartin for digvijaya was concentrated only within 
Indian territory. While crossing the limits of Bharatvarsa, 
the digvijayins extended their empire beyond India as well. 
Furthermore, royal rituals like Rajasitya, Vajapeya and 
ASvamedha lost their meaning in the course of time. In 


order to justify the idea of establishing the national 
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state, wars were forced by political authorities on the king 
by associating it with an idea of vijigisu. Side by side, 
dharmavijayas were expected by the authorities. What is 
noteworthy, in this context, is the policy of kitayuddha 
which enabled the kings to win wars through foul means which 
led them towards the asuravijaya. 

The main objective to appoint a king or war leader was 
to maintain peace law and order and to make progress in 
society. Infact, this idea could create only tension and 
destruction in the society. So far as the political unity is 
concerned, its failure became the cause of disintegration of 
empire which resulted into numerous petty states as a growth 
of feudalism. The emperor intended to promote feudal states 
so that he could obtain military strength and tribute for 
central power. But failing in his objective it resulted in 
the headache of the emperor to control the ambitious 
feudatories. Consequently, the idea to form a strong and 
vast nations left behind. 

Usually the king intentended to make his kosa rich so 
that he may spent maximum share of kosa for the betterment 
of his subject. In this context, more and more taxes were to 
imposed on his subjects. Such intentions even led to the 
growth of loot. The endless series of war greatly caused 


resulting in the massive destruction in agriculture, trade 
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and commerce, mercilessly burnings of towns and villages, 
etc. 

Although some patronizing trends to religious sects 
tried to establish theocracy in state but policy of 
religious tolerance and equal treatment to various sects 
never allowed the theocracy to emerge. Side by side, various 
social institutions got affected. As a result, the custom of 
sati, bala vivaha etc. rapidly grew. Further decline of 
moral values became the order of the day. Moreover, rising 
number of war slaves and emergence of a specific warrior 
class like ayudhajvi samgha also came into existence in the 


society. 
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